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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Hun Drive Nearly Stopped. 


ERMANY’S great final offensive 

which was launched March 21 

and which was to have resulted 
in the capture of Paris and Calais has 
settled down into a desultory conflict 
in which neither side is accomplishing 
much, The German forces are still 
practically where they were last week, 
namely in the environs of Montdidier 
at their point of nearest approach to 
Paris, or a little over 50 miles away. 
They are launching blow after blow 
against the French near Grivesnes and 
other places in the Montdidier region 
but they have made only very slight 
gains, and in some cases the French 
have brought up their reserves and 
given them a side-swipe which left but 
few to tell the tale. Farther north the 
Huns are pursuing the same tactics 
against the British. They are concen- 
trating multitudes of their ablest fight- 
ers there and hurling masses of them 
down the valleys of the Ancre, Somme, 
Luce and Avre rivers toward the city 
of Amiens. It would be surprising if 
the British could hold Amiens in the 
face of such a concentrated attack, 
though so far they are defending it and 
hanging onto it with their typical bull- 
dog tenacity. It is claimed by some 
military experts that it is good policy 
for them to do their utmost to kill off 


construct his lines of communication. 
The Germans are busy trying to tell 
why the big drive has slackened in 
speed and failed to arrive at Paris and 
Calais on schedule time. First they 
lay it to the bad weather. Then they 


not give the allies time to recover or 
mobilize their full strength. It is re- 
ported that the kaiser and von Hinden- 
burg have recently had many quarrels 
over the best plans to pursue. Von 
Hindenburg has been going over the 








Actual Battle Scene on French Front. French are Advancing by Their Zig-Zag Com 
munication Trenches toward the German Lines, Which can be Seen Marked in Distance 
‘by Barbed Wire Entanglements. Smoke Cloud Indicates Barrage Fire of French Guns 
Used to Prevent the Enemy from Bringing Up Reinforcements to the Point Attackéd 


say it is necessary to have a breathing 
spell after every big drive and that it 
takes time to bring forward the guns, 
etc. Field Marshal von Hindenburg, 
in a message to the kaiser, warns him 











Mournful Scene on Coast of Argyllshire, Scotland, When American Victims of “Tuscania” 
Torpedoing were Buried. As There was No U. 8S. Flag at Hand, the Women of the 
Region Sat Up All Night Making the Flag Seen in the Picture. The Soldiers Whose 
Bodies were Recovered were Buried at the Foot of These Cliffs, 300 Feet Below. 


as many Huns as possible and then 
gradually withdraw, rather than sac- 
rifice men for the mere purpose of 
holding territory which is of no special 
value, especially when the withdrawal 
forces the enemy to completely re- 


not to count too much on that dinner 
in Paris, as “we must allow time for 
everything to mature.” This is a very 
different story than the Huns have 
hitherto told; they have said all along 
that Germany must strike at once and 


kaiser’s head in some matters and try 


- ing to dictate governmental as well @ 


military policies. The Frankfurter Zei 

tung reads him the riot act and warn 

him that the German people will nou 
stand for too much demnination from 
the war-lord element. The German 
papers begin to contain references to 
the heavy price that was paid for the 
advance. “We have left behind moun- 
tains of dead”, admits the Dresden 
Neueste Nachrichten. The British and 
French soldiers who have been engag- 
ed in these battles—even those who 
were wounded—speak with the great- 
est enthusiasm about the fighting. It 
was no longer a matter of fighting ene- 
mies who could not be seen. The Huns 
were no longer hiding in deep caverns, 
concrete dugouts and other retreats; 
they came forward in great solid waves 
and though they were able, by force 
of numbers, to press forward, they 
made such targets for the allied soldiers 
as have seldom been presented in any 
war. The allies caught them on the 
front and mowed them down as a self- 
binder reaps wheat, and they enfiladed 
them from the side until the dead were 
literally piled up in windrows. In 
some cases where the French and Brit- 
ish regained ground which they had 
had to surrender at the first assault 
they found the whole area strewn with 
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mangled and trampled corpses. In- 
stances are cited where Hun units lost 
40 to 60 per cent of their numbers in 
the first onset. 

American troops co-operated with 
the French and British at many points. 
Our engineer units, which were at work 
on railroad construction for the bene- 
fit of the Canadians, again covered 
themselves with glory. Though not 
primarily fighters, they have lately 
been armed and when the Huns came 
up they threw down their tools, grab- 
bed their rifles and each scored many 
point-blank hits on the Hun targets. 

Such fighting cannot be kept up with- 
out losses. Our war department has 
been holding up the lists of casualties 
for some days, on instructions from 
Gen. Pershing in France, but it has 
now decided to resume giving them 
out. No information except the bare 
vames of the men will be made public, 
however. A list of 447 was issued this 
week, which includes 21 made prisoner, 
four dead of accidents and 46 of dis- 
ease, 103 severely wounded and the rest 
slightly wounded. 

Our boys are giving the Huns a gen- 
erous sample of what they will receive 
when we get anywhere near on a fair 
footing with them. The Huns are al- 
ways at their best when throwing over- 
whelming numbers against some foe 
who is at the time weak; man to man, 
they stand no chance at all and they 
know it. They can brag about their 
“victories” over the Americans, when 
they can send innumerable trained and 
hardened fighters against our boys, who 
are as yet not hardened to such butch- 
ery, but the time is coming when the 
tables will be turned. 

The Berlin authofities, according to 
their accepted practice, are making up 
with lies what they fail to accomplish 
in fact. They had fully expected to 
take Calais in this drive. They came a 
long way from taking it, but their prop- 
agandists. in many lands have spread 
the report that they had done it. These 
same emissaries have told circumstan- 
tial tales of how our soldiers at the 
front had totally collapsed with fright 
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GERMAN OFFICERS CAPTURED BY CANADIAN SOLDIERS 





and how the terrific losses which they 
had sustained had caused a general 
panic in this country. The govern- 
ments of France, England and the Unit- 
ed States are pictured as tottering on 


the brink of: revolutions. It is with 
such fairy tales that the Hun leaders 
pacify their people at home and de- 
ceive credulous fools in other lands. 
The Berlin fakers in some cases make 
up “battles” out of whole cloth. For 
example they described a _ brilliant 
German victory near Hebuterne on the 
French front the other day, whereas 


their “victory” there consisted of a re- 
treat in which they left 300 prisoners 
and 110 machine-guns in the hands of 
the allies. The New Zealand troops 
won the honors in that case and, true 
to their name, they kept returning to 
the attack with new zeal until they had 
either killed, captured or driven back 
the entire force which the Huns had 
concentrated there for the purpose of 
driving an entering-wedge in the allied 
front. 

It appears that the German authori- 
ties in some cases write the descrip- 
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tions of their expected victories in ad- 
vance and that this accounts for some 
of their absurd claims of’ things that 
never happen. But as one English of- 
ficer commented, the allies can afford 
to be satisfied with such German “vic- 
tories” if the Germans are. 


Gen. Foch, the allied commander-in-’ 


chief, is not wasting time making any 
big claims, but he gives reassuring re- 
ports of the situation and says that “all 
is going well.” King George of Eng- 
land sent greetings to the American 
people through President Wiison on 
the anniversary of the war. He said 
that the French and British stand unit- 
ed against the Huns as never before 
and that “they are buoyed up with the 
thought that the great democracy of the 
West, in the same spirit and with the 
same objects as their own, is putting 
forth every effort to throw its supreme 
force into the struggle which will, once 
for all, decide the destinies of the free 
nations of the earth.” He added that 
“the gallant deeds of Americans on land 
and sea have already indicated to the 
enemy that his hope is vain.” President 
Wilson acknowledged King George’s 
message with words of appreciation 
and cheer. 


Big Boche Gun Not Such a Much. 


The Germans had long planned to 
spring a surprise on the allies at the 
proper psychological moment by bom- 
barding Paris from within their own 
lines, 60 to 80 miles away. They had 
hoped that the very idea of shelling the 
French capital from such a distance 
would scare the allies to death, and 
they got the big gun all ready for its 
first appearance at the opening of this 
big spring drive. 

The bombardments with this gun, 
however, have become fewer and far- 
ther between as the days have gone by 
and no great military objects have been 
achieved by it. Its latest proiectile 


killed eight chickens, which was some- 
thing—but the game was hardly worth 
the candle and Fritz didn’t even get 
the dead poultry. 

Suéh long-range bombardments are 
poor policy because it is impossible to 
make sure where they will hit. On 
Good Friday one of the German shells 
struck a Catholic church in which mass 
was being held and a number of peo- 
ple, mostly women, including five Amer- 
icans, were killed. The pope has issued 
a protest against such atrocious sacri- 
leges. In one case two German priso- 
ners were killed, and the Berlin gov- 
ernment has actually had the nerve to 
protest against this sacrifice of their 
own men by their own gun and tries to 
hold the French accountable for it. 

It is reported that the French airmen 
have located the big gun and that they 
are peppering it with bombs, which 
prevents the gunners from working it 
with any regularity. The gun is placed 
at Crepy-en-Laonnois, near Laon, just 
about 75 miles in an air line from the 
center of Paris. It is also stated that 
the Germans have several of these guns, 
which they shoot in turns, and that one 
of them burst the other’ day killing 10 
men. 

The design of the gun is credited to 
Prof. Fritz Rausenberger of the Krupp 
concern at Essen, who also built the 
famous 42-centimeter gun which caused 
such a sensation early in the war but 
which proved to be such a failure that 
they gave it up. Rausenberger says 
that the day of the “flat trajectory” for 
big guns is past; that is, the aim should 
not be to use guns that shoot in a prac- 
tically horizontal line but to adapt 
them to shooting at a high angle. This 
not only allows the projectile to take 
a lofty course where the air is rarefied 
and the resistance is less but it also 
permits the dropping of shells from a 
nearly vertical point on top of and 
into trenches, forts, etc., thus hitting 
them at a vulnerable point. 

A German war expert describing the 
gun in a German paper says that it has 








an extreme range of a little over 80 
miles and that the shell in going to 
Paris is a trifle over three minutes in 
the air. The gun is about 70 feet long, 
with a caliber of about 10 inches. The 
long shell has two separate charges of 
explosive and two fuses so that it will 
explode twice. This gave the impres- 
sion to the French at first that the Ger- 
mans were firing two guns at once. 

If there should be any real virtue in 
such long-range guns, the allies can du- 
plicate them, or better them. In fact 
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our government has long had the plans 
for such guns but they are not consid- 
ered of enough value to adopt them. 


The Germans make use of such devic- 
es mainly for their psychological and 
political effect; they are a studied part 
of their plan of “schrecklichkeit” or 
“frightfulness”, copied from the old 
Chinese warriors who used to dress up 
in hideous false faces and grotesque 
costumes in the hope of frightening 
their enemies and making them run. 
The Huns are really of Tartar origin; 
the very name “Hun” came from Mon- 
golia, and the modern Huns in their 
beastly methods are only following out 
the practices of their barbarous pro- 
genitors and models. 


The old Chinese soldiers during the 
war between Japan and China raised 
a loud protest because the Japanese 
soldiers, who were not trained accord- 
ing to the ancient punctilio of warfare, 
refused to be frightened or to turn and 
run but came right on and wiped up 
the earth with them. So now the mod- 
ern Huns are complaining because the 
allies, and especially “die Amerikaner”, 
refuse to be scared by their schemes 
of frightfulness. 

The Hun Zeppelins and airplanes 
have not brought the British or the 
French to their knees begging for mer- 
cy, and the U-boats have not frightened 
us off the free seas or kept us from 
going ahead to put an army “over 
there” which will give the finishing 
stroke to the Hun and his Hunnishness. 


U-Boat Menace Under Control. 


While the toll of allied ships taken by 
the Hun undersea boats continues along 
at a jog-trot rate, there is nothing in it 
now to cause great concern. Even 
the German leaders themselves are 
talking less boastingly of their U-boat 
blockade and they seem to have given 
up relying on it as the main means of 
forcing the allies to give up. 

No single plan or device has the cred- 
it of overcoming the U-boat, but the 
weapon in which the Huns placed such 
faith has been met by various measures 
—many of which are not made public. 
Some 70,000 suggestions on how to get 
the U-boats have been sent in to the 
naval consulting board at Washington 
since we entered the war. Of these, 
some 3000 have been given careful con- 
sideration, but it may be said that only 
a very small number indeed were found 
worthy of adoption or even of a test. 

The great majority of ideas were of 
a vague and unpractical order, mainly 
from people inland who were unfa- 
miliar with ship construction and the 
conditions which have to be met on 
the sea. Even Edison himself, it is 
Stated, has not invented anything revo- 
lutionary, though he has done splendid 
work in developing various devices 
which are helping to keep the U-boat 
down below the surface, where it be- 
longs. : 

In short, the object of the allies is to 
make it so unhealthy for these sharks 
on the surface that they will be forced 
‘o stay submerged almost altogether. 
Devices have been adopted which al- 


low the U-boat hunters to learn of the 
whereabouts of their prey and to keep 
on the track of a U-boat after it is once 
scented. 

The depth-bomb is the weapon which 
is mainly effective. These bombs are 
let loose both from ships and from air- 
planes. They are dropped in the path 
of the U-boat and are timed to explode 
at a given moment. It is not necessary 
for the bomb to explode close to its 
victim; water is practically incompres- 
sible and when such a high-explosive 
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charge is set off, the force of the explo- 
sion is transmitted through the water to 
a considerable distance. 


A U-boat, being hollow, is incapable 
of sustaining the sudden strain and it 
is crushed like an eggshell. Or if not 
totally crushed, its seams are loosened 
by the explosion so that it leaks seri- 
ously and its crew are forced to bring 
it to the surface, where they can take 
their choice of being destroyed of hold- 
ing up their hands, crying “Kamarad” 
and surrendering. 

It is needless to say that it is some 
of the best big-game sport in the world, 
hunting down these Hun sharks which 
infest the free seas and lie in wait for 
belligerents and neutrals alike, to strike 
them from ambush. The work is like 
cleaning out a nest of poisonous rep- 
tiles and there is a zest about it which 
land fighting. does not possess. Many 
will be the tales told when our sailor 
boys get back home, about their won- 
derful exploits in sending the outlaw 
Huns to their doom. 


Now and then accounts of such suc- 











The Hun, in Despair: “Vy Don’d You Get 


Frightened?”—Cartoon in Brooklyn Eagle. 


cesses reach the public, though it is the 
policy of the allies to cover most of 
their anti-U-boat operations with a veil 
of secrecy which keeps the Huns at 
home mystified and anxious. On its 
last voyage one of the steamers from 
the Great Lakes which was put into the 
Atlantic service had two brushes with 
U-boats and it sank one with a well- 
placed shot into the conning-tower and 
set the other scampering. 


The American tank ship steamer 
Paulsboro was attacked and pursued 
by a U-boat in the Bristol channel but 
instead of running away it went right 
after the Hun and after an hour’s bat- 
tle sent the U-boat to the bottom with 
a shot right through the main part of 
its hull. Some time ago the American 
steamer Borinquen, during foggy weath- 
er, almost ran into a U-boat which was 
lying on the surface receiving mes- 
sages from headquarters. Naval Gun- 
ner Beerman was the man behind the 
gun that time and “his coolness and 
precise action”, as Secretary Daniels 
called it in his report, resulted in vic- 
tory, for the whole conning-tower was 
blown off by the third shot fired. 

Since our last summaries on the sub- 
ject, there have been many such victo- 
ries over U-boats. Our naval destroy- 
ers which are aiding in the patrol of 
the danger zone have been continuing 
their fine work. One day one of them 
sighted a U-boat and went for it at full 
speed; the U-boat dived and went right 
under the stern of the destroyer, but 
our boys dropped a depth-bomb on her 
and her career stopped right there and 
quantities of oil and wreckage rose to 
the surface. Another destroyer sighted 
a U-boat at night by the light of the 
moon and though this Hun also dived, 
it was too slow in doing so and was 
caught between a couple of bombs and 
annihilated. 

Even old sailing ships are now win- 
ning in encounters with the U-boats. 
In one case lately a U-boat attacked a 
British sailing vessel, evidently with 
the idea that it would be easy prey, 
but the ship had a naval gun mounted 
behind a screen of false work and a 
naval gunner to man it, and the gunner 
got in 13 shots, with eight hits, and the 
U-boat turned stern uppermost and 
shot to the bottom like a dart. 

The Huns show that they are short 
of torpedoes, and not only is the quan- 
tity of them lacking but they are also 
of bad quality and nowhere near so 
reliable as the ones they produced ear- 
lier. Many of the torpedoes go wide 
of the mark and some fail to explode 
even when they hit. 

The Germans are not so infallible as 
their friends would make them out. 
Recently a U-boat discharged a tor- 
pedo at short range at a British steamer 
which seemed doomed to certain de- 
struction, but something went wrong 
with the torpedo and it took a semi- 
circular course and returned like a 
bomerang to the U-boat, hitting it and 
causing it to be “hoist by its own 
petard.” 

The British admiralty has given out 
reports of the sinking of 10 German 
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submarines, with interesting details of 
the engagements, which need not be 
enlarged on here. All these sinkings 
were the work of British seaplanes, 
which flew over the U-boats and drop- 
ped bombs or depth-bombs on them. 

In many cases a plain bomb disables 
the U-boat, which then starts to sink, 
and a depth-bomb completes the job. 
In one case the U-boat was never seen 
at all, but a trail of suspicious bubbles 
was observed coming to the surface, 
indicating that a U-boat was proceed- 
ing underneath. A depth-bomb was 
quietly let loose into the water just in 
the path of the U-boat, and a big ex- 
plosion and the appearance of wreck- 
age on the surface showed that that 
U-boat would never commit any more 
piracies. 

In several cases big U-boats of the 
latest and most powerful type were 
caught on the surface, either commu- 
nicating with others, renewing their 
storage-battery charges or waiting to 
attack vessels. But a seaplane would 
swoop down on them with such sud- 
denness that though the gunners were 
standing right by their guns they did 
not have time to put up any resist- 
ance and the U-boats were blown liter- 
ally in two by bombs dropped on their 
decks. In one of the reported cases 
the British airman took a snapshot of 
one of these U-boats after a shot had 
cut a huge hole in it and just as it was 
about to sink. 


Japanese warships in the Mediterra- 
nean have destroyed 15 U-boats in the 
last several months. The Germans 
ship these U-boats to Trieste in sec- 
tions and put them together and launch 
them there. They are undoubtedly put- 
ting a large number into commission in 
the Mediterranean and these craft are 
a serious menace not only to Greece 
and Egypt but also to Italy and France. 

Secretary Daniels says that in the 
first year of the war we lost only four 
warships, and these were all very small 
craft—two destroyers and two patrol 
boats. He admits that our program has 
met with some disappointments but he 
assures us that before long things will 
be going forward at a satisfactory rate. 
He says that some of our submarines 
have crossed the ocean to join the U- 
boat haunt. 

The only American U-boat victims in 
the last month or so were the tank 
steamer Santa Maria and the freighter 
Chattahoochee. The experimental non- 
sinkable steamer Lucia which was re- 
cently fitted up and sent across on her 
trial voyage has reached the other side 
without mishap. 

The idea consists in lining the whole 
vessel with airtight boxes orcells which 
would keep the ship afloat even if it 
were torpedoed. It is a moot question 
whether it will pay to sacrifice about 
one-seventh of the cargo space, as is 
required by this plan, in order to make 
a ship torpedo-proof. But the propo- 
sition had enough merit to warrant a 
test of it. 

The last weekly report of U-boat 
losses shows that six British vessels of 
over 1600 tons were sunk, For the week 


before the number was 16; for the 
weeks before that 11, 15, two, 14 and 
12 respectively. Thus the average toll 
for the seven weeks is about 11 a week. 
This does not count fishing-boats and 
other small craft, nor does it include 
the vessels of other nations that are 
lost; however, it gives us some index 
to go by. 

When the newspapers are trying to 
scare the public for the purpose of 
speeding up ship production they tell 
us that the U-boats are destroying more 
vessels than are being built, but as a 
matter of fact the losses and the addi- 
tions to the allies’ shipping are now 
keeping about neck and neck, and it 
will not be long before the net total 
will be steadily forging ahead. 

In the last year the British have dou- 
bled the ship tonnage which they pro- 
duced the year before; they have put 
200 steamers into service of a total of 
1,250,000 tons. Sir Eric Geddes, head 


of the British admiralty, reports that 








Launching of “Coyote”, the First of the 
New Type of Wooden Ships Added to Our 
Merchant Marine by the U. S. Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 


the total ship tonnage destroyed in 
1917 was six million tons, and that the 
grand total tonnage of allied and neu- 
tral ships now is 42 million tons. 

Our government is expecting to pro- 
duce nearly four milion tons of new 
ships this year. The Germans therefore 
will have to do considerably better 
than they have done or they will suffer 
the humiliation of seeing their whole 
sea policy brought to utter failure. 


MAKE SURE OF THE FUTURE. 


Chairman Kitchin of the house ways 
and means committee has indicated 
that taxes will be higher rather than 
lower, and there is no hope that the 
law raising newspaper postage, which 


‘is to go into effect July 1, will be re- 


pealed. All periodicals are having to 
increase their subscription rates and 
make other changes to meet the new costs. 

We are still hoping that we can keep 
the Pathfinder at the popular price of 
$1 a year. But we can promise nothing 
and we would urge all our readers to 
make sure and get in their renewals at 
once in order to cinch the old price. 
If you are forehanded you will send $2 
and have your subscription renewed 
for three years, or $3 and have it re- 
newed for five years. Please don’t ex- 
pect us to jog you up by special letter 
but let your remittance come right 
along; nothing talks like money in 
these days. PATHFINDER PUB. CoO. 


200,000,000 
CHICKENS 


It is estimated that the scraps thrown 
away from the tables of America are 
enough to feed 200,000,000 chickens. 
Instead of being turned into garbage. 
all of these scraps might be turned int 
eggs. A great saving of food ani 
money could be made if the people o! 
America would keep more small flock 
of chickens. 

A campaign is being launched to in 
terest the city and town dweller wh: 
owns a backyard in the possibilities o! 
keeping a few hens. If you have « 
family of four, you can feed eight hens 
on the scraps from your table, and you 
should average four eggs a day fron 
your flock. So say the experts at least: 
the Pathfinder doesn’t guarantee it. 

The department of Agriculture ha; 
published a handsome illustrated book 
let on the possibiliti s of backyar( 
poultry-keeping. The book gives full, 
expert directions how it should be don: 
The Pathfinder will send you a copy o! 
this book free. Write for it today, ani 
see if your circumstances will not a! 
low you to keep a few chickens in your 
own yard. 


——USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE— 
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Wilson Accepts Hun Test of Force. 


NCE more our president has drop- 
ped a big-caliber long-distance 
high-explosive shell into the very 

headquarters of the Teuton war-lords. 
In a speech at Baltimore inaugurating 
the campaign for the third Liberty loan, 
he laid down the hard facts of the war 
situation in language so direct and plain 
that even a Hun can’t avoid understand- 
ing it. 

It was April 6, the anniversary of our 
entry into the war, and the presi- 
dent seized the occasion to proclaim in 
still clearer terms than before the 
reasons why we have joined in this 
decisive world conflict. “The nation 
is awake. We know what the war must 
cost, our utmost sacrifice, the lives of 
our fittest men and if need be all that 
we possess,” he said. The people, he 
added, are ready to skimp and save in 
order to lend to the government for the 
carrying out of this righteous purpose. 

At no stage in the controversy had he 
judged Germany harshly, he declared. 
He had “never spoken truculently, or 
vindictively or with hatred, for we must 
judge as we would be judged.” He had 
“sought to learn the objects Germany 
has in this war, from her own spokes- 
men, and to deal as frankly with them 
as we wish them to deal with us.” He 
had “laid bare our own ideals and pur- 
poses, without reserve or doubtful 
phrase,” and had asked them as plainly 
what they seek. We had proposed no 
injustice, and we had expected to deal 
as fairly with Germany and her govern- 
ment as with any other power. 

In short “we asked nothing that we 
were not willing to accord.” He had 
“sought to learn whether it was justice, 
or dominion, or the execution of their 
own will upon the.other nations of the 
world” that the German leaders were 
seeking. And they had “answered, and 
answered in unmistakable terms, that 
it was not justice, but dominion and the 
unhindered execution of their own will” 
that they sought. 

But this avowal had not come from 
Germany’s statesmen; it had come from 
her military leaders—the men who are 
her real rulers. Her statesmen had 
said that they wished peace and were 
ready to discuss it. Germany’s chancel- 
lor had even admitted that the presi- 
dent’s four main propositions were ac- 
ceptable as a preliminary basis of peace. 
sut her military leaders had “proclaim- 
ed a very different conclusion.” 


The president said: “We cannot mis- 
take what they have done in Russia, 
in the Ukraine, in Finland, in Rumania; 
the real test of their justice and fair 
play has come.” They had imposed the 
yoke of German imperialism on many 
peoples, without any regard to their 
will or interests. Then the president 
laid down an ultimatum which marks 
a turning-point in the war and which 
will take an important place in history. 
It was this: 

“Germany has once more said that 
force, and force alone, shall decide 
whether justice and peace shall reign 
in the affairs of men, whether right as 
America conceives it or’ dominion as 
she conceives it shall determine the 
destinies of mankind. There is, there- 
fore, but one response possible from us: 
Force, Force to the u:most, Force with- 
out stint or limit, the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make 
right the la-v of the world, and cast 
every selfish dominion down in the 
dust.” 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
speaking in Philadelphia, strengthened 
the president’s words. Said he: “It is 
idle to talk of peace, and there will be 
no peace until America has achieved a 
victory for the principles for which she 
fights. Talk will not bring peace. Force 
will bring peace, and it must be by 
American force and allied force, de- 
stroying German force, that will bring 
the only kind of peace worth having. 
We shall fight until doomsday to get 
that kind of peace. 

“Germany’s ideal is force; America’s 
ideal is right. Between these ideals 
there can be no compromise. They are 
irreconcilable. America will never stop 
fighting until her ideals of right and 
justice are vindicated and secured to 
the world. Every man, woman and 
child in America must put all they have 
and all they ever hope to be into this 
struggle.” 

Secretary McAdoo urged the purchase 
of Liberty bonds as the world’s safest 
investment. Those who subscribe mon- 
ey to carry on the war are after all doing 
only a minimum duty in comparison 
to those who are risking life, said he. 
He appealed to patriotic citizens not 
only to purchase all the bonds they pos- 
sibly could but also to hold them and 
not sell them, for every bond offered 
on the market tends to depress their 
price, he explained. 

Premier Lloyd-George of England, 


commenting on the president’s pro- 
nouncement on our war anniversary, 
said: “During the next few weeks 
America will give the Prussian military 
junta the surprise of their lives”. He 
spoke of the “decision of the American 
people that it was their duty to join in 
the great struggle of free people against 
the attempt of overweening despotism 
to establish its own universal dominion 
was one of the most momentous events 
of history”. 

A. J. Balfour, secretary for foreign 
affairs, declared that there was no na- 
tion that understood better what they 
were fighting for than the Americans. 
He said that he had the greatest faith 
in the Russians but added that we had 
never entertained the illusions that the 
Russians had been victims of and we 
realized that if we wanted our ideals 
to prevail we must fight for them. U. S. 
Ambassador Page, at a luncheon given 
by the lord mayor of London in honor 
of the anniversary, assured the allies 
that “in this hour of supreme test” this 
nation will supply men “in as many 
millions as needed” to win. 

The Paris Matin speaks of the presi- 
dent’s utterance as a vital contribution 
to the struggle. A year ago he declared 
war, and nov he declares war to a 
finish, it says. The Figaro was pleased 
to note how the president had evolved 
from a pacifist into a militarist, under 
the pressure of Hun villainies. 

The German papers publish only ex- 
tracts from the president’s speech, with 
comments intended to rob them of all 
their point. They declare that his threat 
to answer force with force is too 
theatrical to have any merit and that we 
lack the power to make it good. Even 
the Socialist Vorwaerts is sour because 
it is now plain that America’s vast re- 
sources are to be thrown into the 
balance in favor of democracy. The 
only thing for Germany, it says, is to go 
ahead with the killing until “a complete 
German victory is won,” 

On the other hand some of the ablest 
papers in Germany are<voicing dissatis- 
faction because the course adopted by 
the Berlin authorities was such as to 
drive the United States into the war. 
“We thoroughly mis-read American 
sentiment”, confesses the Berlin Kreuz 
Zeitung. The Tagliche Rundschau says 
that Germany lost her chance to keep 
us out of the war when she allowed 
Wilson to be re-elected, on the supposi- 
tion that he was friendly to Germany. 

The Tageblatt tries to console its 
readers with the assurance that “Ameri- 
ca’s assistance has already passed its 
zenith.” It says that the seizure of some 
two million tons of neutral ships by the 
entente allies constitutes our “last re- 
serves”, and it declares that within 
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three months these ships will be dis- 
posed of by the U-boats. A year ago 
the German war experts were saying 
just the same sort of thing—namely 
that in three months the allies would 
be driven from the seas—but the allies 
had something to say about that and 
decided otherwise. 


Big Liberty Loan Drive. 

The whole country for the next sev- 
eral weeks will be kept at fever heat 
over the new Liberty loan. The Ameri- 
can people are learning how to do team- 
work and everybody has joined in with 
a will to make this loan an unqualified 
success. Many towns on the first day 
of the campaign reached and passed 
their quota of bond taking, based on 
their population in relation to the total 
population of the country. 

An army of volunteer workers, in- 
cluding many well-known public per- 
sonages, are giving their time to the 
cause. Douglas Fairbanks, the athletic 





Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin Laying Out on the Map the 


but if every citizen will come forward 
with his money the control of affairs 
can be kept where it belongs—in the 
hands of the people. 

Roosevelt, talking to a delegation of 
bond workers, said: “This is America’s 
war; it is a war for our children and 
our children’s children’s welfare. Each 
of us should gladly sacrifice everything 
necessary to win the conflict.” Hepoint- 
ed out that even from a selfish point of 
view it was good policy to support the 
war to the limit, for if we lose this 
struggle we will have to fight the next 
one without allies. 


Boston Symphony Leader Interned. 

Last year the whole country was 
stirred to indignation when Dr. Karl 
Muck, conductor of the famous Boston 
Symphony orchestra, refused to yield 
to the popular demand and play “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” at his concerts. 
At that time he declared that our nation- 
al anthem was not appropriate to go 
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Routes They were to Take on the Bond-Booming Tour of the Country—Now in Progress. 


movie star; Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pick- 
ford and Marie Dressler opened the 
drive at Washington; they sold huge 
blocks of bonds and they are now tour- 
ing the country continuing the work. 

New York has set for itself the stint 
of marketing a billion and a half worth 
of the bonds, or half the entire author- 
ized issue, and it is using 2200 speakers 
in boosting the sales. These speakers 
are talking in 34 different languages, 
so as to give everyone a chance to have 
a share in the crushing of the Hun. 

Though the issue is nominally for 
three billions, it is expected that this 
will be heavily oversubscribed. The 
bonds will be dated May 9, 1918 and 
mature in 10 years. They will draw 
four and one-fourth per cent interest, 
payable semi-annually March 15 and 
September 15. The initial payment can 
be only five per cent, and the remain- 
ing amount can be paid in instalments 
of 20, 35, and 40 per cent on May 28, 
July 18 and Aug. 15. 

The campaign will close May 4. 
Everybody should take at least a sample 
of each of the Liberty bond issues, and 
as big a sample as he can swing. In 
Germany it is the rulers who own the 
nation, hut in this country it is the 
people. This is the people’s war and the 
people’s government. It has often been 
declared that the rich men ran things, 


on an artistic musical program and 
that he would resign before he would 
have it played. 

Like many other kaiserists who make 
bold assertions, Muck later had to eat 
his words. He decided to play the 
anthem at each concert, thereby con- 
victing himself as a falsifier and at the 
same time condemning the orchestra as 
an inartistic organization. 

Muck had for years been paraded as 
the kaiser’s own orchestra conductor 
and intimate friend, but when he began 
to come up against trouble in this coun- 
try he tried to pose as a Swiss citizen. 
So long as everything was lovely for 
Germany, he was a German, but when 
it suited his purposes better to be a 
Swiss he was that. 

The agents and friends of “kultur” 
have a chameleon character and they 
are “all things to all men”. Muck, like 
a true disciple of this “kultur”, has 
always shown a profound contempt for 
everything American—everything in 
fact that was not German. He took no 
pains to conceal his prejudice in favor 
of Germany. He retained a post under 
the kaiser and expects to receive a pen- 
sion from that worthy when he retires. 

His claim to Swiss citizenship was put 
forward in the hope that he might be 
permitted by our government to con- 
tinue giving concerts. Under the spy 


law, he could not enter the District of 
Columbia and the orchestra managers 
had to cancel the season’s concert en- 
gagements at Washington, after all 
seats had been sold. The managers ad- 
mitted that 23 members of the orchestra 
were enemy aliens and declared that it 
would not do to replace these aliens by 
players of friendly or neutral nationali- 
ties. 

Meantime Muck was permitted to re- 
main at large but the government agents 
did some muck-raking and they found 
enough evidence to warrant his arrest 
and internment for the period of the 
war. So he has now been sent to Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. The Swiss minister 
at Washington asked the state depart- 
ment the reasons for Muck’s internment, 
and it is probable that enough was re- 
vealed to satisfy him that the a:tion was 
justified. If Muck was a German posing 
for convenience as a Swiss, then his 
strongly pro-German course was all the 
more blamable, as being un-neutral; so 
in any case it was wrong. 

The Boston Symphony orchestra is 
one of the big musical organizations 
that has always been dominated by a 
strong influence. The orchestra has 
employed German musicians largely and 
avoided as far as possible playing Rus- 
sian, French, English, American and 
other non-German music. It has been 
a powerful agency of German propagan- 
da, though probably not really intended 
as that. 

Other big orchestras proved their 
Americanism in this crisis by getting 
rid of their members who were of alien- 
enemy nationality, and the very suc- 
cessful seasons they have had have 
proved that it is not necessary to de- 
pend on made-in-Germany music or 
musicians. The Philadelphia orchestra, 
the Philharmonic orchestra of New 
York and the symphony orchestras in 
a number of other cities showed the 
proper spirit by placing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” on their programs 
without protest. The Philharmonic 
went further and announced that no 
compositions of living German com- 
posers would be played during the war. 

Ernest Kunwald, director of the Cin- 
cinnati symphony, was arrested and in- 
terned some time ago as an alien enemy. 
He is an Austrian. Among other emin- 
ent musical artists who have got into 
trouble is Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian 
violinist. Kreisler was in Austria when 
the war broke out and he served several 
weeks at the front—long enough to re- 
ceive a slight wound and get a leave 
of absence from his government to write 
a book about it and to come to America 
to give concerts and secure a lot of our 
much-despised but always coveted dol- 
lars to send back for the relief of 
wounded Austrian soldiers. 

Though Kreisler is recognized by all 
as one of the greatest violinists living, 
he received so many rebuffs and threats 
at his concerts that he finally decided 
to abandon them. It is said that he fost 
$85,000 as a result. It is a matter of 


gossip that he wanted to fight a duel 
with Rev. N. D. Hillis, the aged Brook- 
lyn minister, who had denounced him 
in scathing terms, 


Kreisler is a lieu- 
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tenant in the Austrian army and all 
these Teuton military officers are still 
back in the Dark Ages morally—be- 
lieving still in the code duello and the 
subordination of justice to violence. 

Alma Gluck, Mme. Gadski and other 
German musical artists in this country 
have also been snubbed and tabooed on 
account of their pro-German sentiments. 
When Gluck gave a program in Denver 
which was made up of German songs, 
a large part of the audience got up and 
went out, and notice was served on her 
that she would have to de-Germanize 
her program if she was to be allowed to 
stay before the public. 


These incidents have more than a 
local and passing significance. They 
all throw light on the propaganda 
which the Teutons have been carrying 
on for so many years. They have main- 
tained a systematic worldwide organi- 
zation for pushing German “kultur” and 
kaiserism not only through legitimate 
channels but underhandedly, through 
German music, literature, art, teaching, 
and even preaching. . 

The war has performed a great ser- 
vice for humanity, by revealing this 
Teuton plot, exposing its agents and 
tools and forcing them to stand up in 
the light of day for what they are. These 
exposures mean that never again will 
this country tolerate this malign Ger- 
man influence in its affairs. Those hy- 
phenates who have good sense will re- 
vise their views and ideals and be- 
come true Americans, and it will be 
made so hot for the other kind that 
they will be glad to go back to their be- 
loved “all-highest” kaiser at the first 
opportunity and lick his boots. 


End of LaFollettism. 


The political sharps are having a 
hard time explaining the results of the 
special election just held in Wisconsin, 
where a man was to be chosen to fill 
the seat in the U. S. senate left vacant 
by the death of Senator Husting. Hust- 
ing was a Democrat who got in as a 
result of the split in the Republican 
ranks in Wisconsin. 

The man just elected is a Republican, 
Representative Irvine L. Lenroot. This 
election of a Republican in place of a 
Democrat makes the line-up in the sen- 
ate 52 Democrats to 44 Republicans. 
This gives the Democrats a margin of 
eight votes, and it makes it so that only 
five Democrats hold the balance of 
power. 

However, La Follette and several 
other senators who were elected as 
Republicans ! y camouflage tactics, are 
really more bolshevik than Republican 
and so the Democratic majority is real- 
ly larger than appears by the figures. 
Nevertheless the election of a Republi- 
can in Wisconsin was greeted by the 

tepublicans with glee and by the Dem- 
ocrats with unconcealed anxiety, be- 
cause it indicates a break in the line 
and it may lead to a Republican land- 
Slide next fall which will make not 
only the house but also the senate Re- 
publican. The Democratic leaders who 
inanaged the Wisconsin campaign made 
several bad blunders. One was that 


they told the voters that unless Davies, 
the Democratic candidate, was elected, 
it would mean that the administration 
and the war had been repudiated. Tak- 
ing them at their word therefore, the 
victory of Lenroot is a black eye for 
the administration. 

Another mistake was made when the 
president interfered in the contest and 
called for the election of Davies and 
condemned Lenroot for having voted 
for one of the war-obstruction meas- 
ures in the house. Voters of today donot 
take kindly to anything that looks like 
an attempt of the Washington adminis- 
tration to dominate state affairs and 
probably the president’s interference 
was itself enough to turn the tide for 
Lenroot. The Democratic leaders now 
see that it was a great error. 

Then Davies used the argument that 
Lenroot, having served five terms in 
congress, was needed in that body and 
might be drafted as speaker. This gave 
Lenroot a chance to retort that if the 
Democrats thought him a loyal enough 
man to be speaker, he was certainly 
loyal enough to be senator. Lenroot-is 
an experienced campaigner, while Da- 
vies is a new hand, and this gave Len- 
root the advantage in the fencing. 

On the whole it is pretty generally 
recognized that the election of Len- 
root was a sensible thing, owing to the 
fact that he is a man of such long 
legislative experience, and such men, 
regardless of their party, are indeed 
of great value in congress at this time, 
when such a vast amount of work has 
to be got through. The president could 
have scored a point by coming out for 
Lenroot and thereby being on the win- 
ning side and showing that partisan- 
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ship should be dropped during the war. 

But now he has given the Republi- 
cans just the openingthey wereseeking; 
he has raised the partisan issue and 
made it so that this issue will probably 
dominate largely in the elections next 
November. At the same time Lenroot 
declares that he will support the ad- 
ministration in the senate on all helpful 
war measures and that the two loyal 
parties must work shoulder to shoulder 
until victory is won. 


The chief consolation in the Wiscon- 
sin result was that Berger, the Social- 
ist candidate, was snowed undér and 
that La Follette and the whole disloyal 
bolshevik outfit was repudiated. Berg- 
er had claimed that he would “get 180,- 
000 votes and be elected, and he didn’t 
care who got the rest.” Socialist claims 
usually have to be discounted by a 
large percentage, and Berger’s vote was 
really only about half what he counted 
on. 
He ran on a platform of “100 per 
cent peace”; he is under indictment 
for sedition and the argument was 
made that even if elected on such a dis- 
loyal platform he could not have taken 
the oath of office and the senate would 
have refused to admit him. However, 
the fact that 100,000 voters in Wiscon- 
sin, or in round numbers one-fourth 
of the total, voted disloyal is a fact 
that sticks out like a sore thumb, As 
Senator-elect Lenroot says, this ele- 
ment is disgracefully big and the proc- 
ess of educating them to a sense of 
their duty to the nation must now go 
vigorously on. 

The repudiation of La Follette gave 
great satisfaction to decent citizens all 
over the country. This man, while 
pretending to be a great friend of the 
people and of democracy, has long 
been playing into the hands of the kai- 
ser. He is a consummate actor and he 
has a great way of imposing on others. 
He built up a big army of devoted fol- 
lowers, but gradually these followers 
have found out what he was and have 
abandoned him like rats forsaking a 
sinking ship. 

Some give him credit for good in- 
tentions, but most of them can find no 
basis on which to excuse his action. 
W. L. Houser, former presidential cam- 
paign manager for La Follette, has 
come out in a public statement de- 
nouncing his course and admitting that 
he is unable to understand his motives. 
The election of Rosenberry, the non- 
partisan candidate for state judge, over 
Crownhart, the La Follette candidate, 
by a good majority shows how the vot- 
ers of Wisconsin now stand toward 
their former idol. 

“La Follette’s position is made ab- 
solutely untenable by the Wisconsin 
verdict”, says the Washington Post. 
The New York Sun declares that 
“Fighting Bob” has received “his fin- 
ishing daub of yellow”, and says that 
his course of monumental egotism and 
audacity has been finished. 

Former Senator Lafe Young of Iowa, 
in a speech at the “Americanization” 
conference just held at Washington, 
said that “if the senate would expel 
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LaFollette it would be like driving a 
whole German division from the bat- 
tle front.” He added that “Deutsch- 
land uber Alles” and “Die Wacht am 
Rhein” are sung in a thousand Middle- 
Western schools and that drastic meas- 
ures should be taken to destroy this 
pro-German influence wherever itcrops 
up. 

Senator Williams of Miss., the other 
day read articles from Wisconsin pa- 
pers denouncing La Follette and he 
declared emphatically: “He ought to 
be expelled from this body.” While 
thousands of petitions have been sent 
in to the senate demanding such ac- 
tion, this was the first time any fellow- 
senator had openly called for it in the 
senate. Senator Williams said that the 
hundred thousand disloyal votes in 
Wisconsin showed what inroads the 
kaiserists had made, and he promised 
that he would vote to expel from the 
senate not only any disloyal senator 
but “any man who hasn’t been true or 
has been lukewarm.” 

The Wisconsin legislature passed a 
resolution denouncing La Follette—the 
senate by a vote of 26 to three and the 
house by a vote of 53 to 32, as follows: 
“We condemn Senator La Follette and 
all others who have failed to see the 
righteousness of our nation’s cause, 
who have failed to support our govern- 
ment in matters vital to the winning 
of the war. We denounce any utter- 
ance of theirs which has tended to in- 
cite sedition among the people of our 
country and to injure Wisconsin’s fair 
name before the free peoples of the 
world. 

In a number of other Western states 
the bolshevik and demagog politicians 
are trying to bring about three-cor- 
nered contests which will divide the 
loyalist vote and thus allow them_to 
control. In Nebraska, for example, 
this scheme is being energetically 
worked up. The loyal people must 
watch every act of the politicians and 
nip in the bud every such plot. The 
Wisconsin result gives new courage to 
all loyalists and indicates that kaiser- 
ism under the guise of pacifism does 
not have that popular sufport which 
La Follette and others of that type have 
asserted. 

It is probable that the senate will 
take no action to expel La Follette, not- 
withstanding the public verdict against 
him. That may be the expedient course 
after all. At present La Follette is 
practically interned; the senate and 
the country are giving him the “silent 
cure”. Formerly hé insisted on talk- 
ing on every possible occasion but now 
he has no audience and even he, 
with his unprecedented gall, is unable 
to overcome this iceberg-like atmos- 
phere. 

In a physical way it is almost fatal 
to a person who has always indulged 
in a ceaseless flow of talk to suddenly 
shut off his outlet of words. If LaFol- 
lette had any modesty or any real re- 
spect for the will of the people he 
would now resign, but it is probable 
that he will cling to his office to the 
last moment. 





[| News Notes | 











Would Have U. S. Help Ireland. At a 
meeting the other evening the United Irish- 
American Societies of New York adopted a 
resolution calling on the government to 
assist in applying to Ireland the principles 
of “self-government and _ self-determina- 
tion” as upheld by President Wilson. 





Quakers Indorse War. Declaring that 
their views had not been correctly repre- 
sented by Quaker leaders, 120 members of 
the Society of Friends issued a statement 
indorsing the stand the United States has 
taken in the war and rejecting pacifism as 
a cure for international wrong. The sig- 
natures of many prominent Quakers in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland were affixed to the statement. 


Ghosts Have No Effect on Lease. When 
W. H. Bardley, of Joplin, Mo., learned that 
a man had once been murdered in the 
house he had rented he moved out re- 
gardless of a lease that had been drawn 
up. The owner sued for his rent, Eardley 
replying that the place was haunted and 
therefore the lease was void. The court, 
however, ruled differently and Eardley was 
made to pay the owner $250. 








Rounding Up Idlers. “Sharp Vigilance” 
for those “workless individuals whose lack 
of ambition and fondness for idleness con- 
stitutes not merely a financial burden to 
every community but also a genuine men- 
ace to the welfare of the nation’s manhood 
under arms and their safety on the battle 
front” was ordered maintained by all law- 
enforcing officials of the state of New 
Jersey in a proclamation issued by Gov. 
Edge. The commissioner of labor was di- 
rected to provide means by which idlers 
can obtain work. Any able-bodied man 
between 18 and 50 who refuses to engage 
in some useful occupation will be pros- 
ecuted, it was declared. 


No Peace Talk Wanted. - The board of 
education of Los Angeles has unanimously 
passed a resolution barring debates or dis- 
cussions on the subject of peace from the 
elementary and high. schools of the city. 
“We don’t want any discussions of peace 
in the high school,” said President Holm. 
“We don’t want any peace talk at all. What 
we want is to fight until victory comes; 
then we will talk peace.” 





A Loyalty Bill making it a crime to utter 
disloyal remarks or to commit any dis- 
loyal acts during the war has been passed 
by the Texas state legislature. 





Deceives Newspaper Buyers. Abraham 
Krup, of Philadelphia, 23 years old, was 
found guilty the other day of selling news- 
papers under the pretense that they con- 
tained an account of the sinking of an 
American battleship. He was sentenced to 
the county prison for 10 days. 


A Millionaire Author. An article in the 
American Magazine states that in less than 
15 years Harold Bell Wright wrote seven 
novels and the combined sale of the seven 
reached 7,000,000 copies. The following 
record is given: “*‘The Shepherd of the 
Hills,’ nearly 2,000,000; ‘The Winning of 
Barbara Worth,’ nearly 1,000,000; ‘The Eyes 
of the World’ sold more than 750,000, as 
has ‘When a Man’s a Man,’ while ‘The Call- 
ing of Dan Matthews’ has reached over 
1,000,000 sales; ‘Their Yesterdays’ has 








reached nearly 750,000 sales, while ‘That 
Printer of Udell’s,’ his first novel, sold over 
500,000 copies. The advance sales of his 
latest novel amounted to 600,000 copies.” 
Mr. Wright has sold more books than any 
other author in the world and he is “the 
only American author who became a mil- 
lionaire by writing, it is declared. 





To Found Jerusalem University., The 
Palestine restoration fund commission an- 
nounces its intention of founding before 
the end of the war a Hebrew university at 
Jerusalem. Plans are being formed for 
appealing to Jews of the world for an en- 
dowment fund and a Jewish commission is 
preparing to leave to take up the work. 
A site on the Mount of Olives has been ob- 
tained. 





Imprisoned for Carrying Whisky. A po- 
liceman of Clarksburg, W. Va., suspected 
that Arthur Rowe had some liquor con- 
cealed on his person. He searched the 
young man and found a pint bottle of 
whisky in his pocket. Rowe was taken to 
court where he received a sentence of one 
year in the state penitentiary. 


ODD ACCIDENTS 


Dies Taking Photographs. Mrs. A. L. 
Key, wife of a naval officer, died as the 
result of injuries sustained while helping 
a friend take some x-ray photographs. In 
holding the film Mrs. Key accidentally 
came in contact with the electrically 
charged wire and was subjected to a heavy 
shock. The accident affected her heart so 
that she died a few days later. 


Chokes on Bread. H. G. Klockenbrink, 
of Washington, D. C., was eating dinner 
when a piece of bread became lodged in 
his windpipe and, despite the efforts of his 
family to dislodge it, he died before a phy- 
sician could be summoned. Mr. Klocken- 
brink was 67 years old. 


Killed at Bayonet Practice. Timothy 
Daley, of Waterbury, Conn., a corporal 
stationed at Camp Devens, Mass., died the 
other day from a wound received while 
engaged in bayonet practice. A squad of 
soldiers, including Daley, was ordered to 
charge across the floor at a line of dum- 
mies. A bayonet in the hands of the man 
in front of him became intangled in a 
dummy in such a way that Daley ran into 
it, suffering a fatal wound in his abdo- 
men. 























Dies from Gas Suffocation. A. J. Jack- 
son, of Washington, D. C., was found dead 
in his bedroom the other morning with 
his room filled with gas which was escap- 
ing from a partially opened gas jet. Jack- 
son had left a dim light burning when he 
retired. During the night the flow of gas 
stopped and another member of the family, 
coming home late, put a quarter in the 
meter and renewed it. 

Fingers Blown Off. Alston Goff, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., 11 years old, had the fingers 
of his left hand blown off when a dyna- 
mite cap which he was handling exploded. 
Young Goff found a box of the caps while 
on a trip to Mount Vernon. Thinking 
that they had been exploded he took them 
home to play with. 
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plenty of ships in the abstract, and 

now we are going to have them in 
the concrete. It seemed odd enough 
that ships of iron would float on water 
and navigate the seas, but it seems even 
odder that ships of stone should do so. 
And still more odd is the fact that these 
ships of stone, or reinforced concrete, 
are as light or lighter than wooden ships 
of the same size. 

Our government is casting about for 
every expedient that will help to supply 
the ships we and our allies need. But 
even with all energies concentrated, 
there is a limit to the quantity of steel 
ships that can be produced. The iron 
ore has to be mined, the pig-iron pro- 
duced, the steel plates and beams rolled 
in the mills, and then the great bodies 
of the ships built, a piece at a time. It 
is a slow process at best and during this 
war there is a shortage of all materials 
which go into a ship. 

Under constant pressure from the 
federal shipping board, the shipyards 
of the country are moving heaven and 
earth to create a great merchant marine 
in this year 1917. Steel ships will be 
made to the full extent that materials 
for them can be provided. Several hun- 
dred wooden ships will be built to add 
to the tonnage, though these ships are 
not favored by many. And now it has 
been decided to try a fleet of concrete 
ships also—a revolutionary proposi- 
tion indeed, 

The wooden ships being built by the 
government are known as the Ferris 


P*rienty of ships i speaking, we have 


SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION OF MERCHANT VESSELS 


to over a score of concerns on the At- 
lantic coast. 

However, it is very difficult to get the 
huge timbers that are required for the 
framework of such a big vessel—some 
of these timbers being nearly two feet 
square and 50 or 60 feet long. Such 
timbers are easily procurable in the 


























View Showing Deck of Concrete Ship “Faith”, Just after the Hull Was Launched at 


Redwood City, Calif.. a Few Days Ago. 
type. The first of these ships, the 


“Coyote”, was launched just recently at 
Newark, N. J., (see picture on page 4). 
She is 282 feet long and of 3500 tons, 
and with 1400-horsepower engines she 
will have a speed of 10 knots. Contracts 
for similar wooden ships have been let 


—_ 


Woodwork and Engines Still to be Added. 


Northwest, but not in the East. So the 
shipping board is arranging for modified 
plans for a part of the wooden ships, so 
as to use smaller timbers. The Cunard 
line has recently launched at a Texas 
yard the biggest wooden ship ever 
known—a 317-foot, 5000- ton vessel. 





Wonderful Concrete Ship “Faith”, the Largest Concrete Ship in the World. She is 
320 Feet Long and of 8000 Tons. 


The Pathfinder over 15 years ago told 
of a small boat that was built of con- 
crete in Italy, and that was the first 
time the idea was tried. During this 
war Norway and Denmark have been 
making use of the plan, and Norway has 
the. credit of producing the first sea- 
going concrete ship using its own power. 
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Uncle Sam Will Have a Fleet of These as Tankers. 


In this country many barges and small 
craft of concrete have been made but 
the “Faith”, which was launched March 
14 at Redwood City, Calif., is by far the 
biggest concrete vessel ever attempted. 
The government had already decided to 
build a trial fleet of four concrete ships 
of 3500 tons each but the experience 
with the “Faith” is so promising that 
the size of the new ships will be in- 
creased to 7500 tons. 

It is claimed that a concrete ship can 
be turned out in 60 days or less, or in 
one-third the time required for a wood- 
en ship. The cost of a concrete ship is 
only about 60 per cent of a steel one. 
However, time will have to show 
whether concrete is a suitable material 
for ship construction. The new con- 
crete ships will be used mainly as tank- 
ers, to start with. The walls and deck 
of the “Faith” are only about four inch- 
es thick, but they are held together by a 
network of 540 tons of steel, all welded 
together. The government yards for 
building the concrete ships will be 
located on the Pacific coast and in the 
South, where sand and cement are avail- 
able and where the climate allows the 
carrying on of cement work without in- 
terference from the elements. 

Chairman Hurley of the shipping 
board has just asked congress for $50,- 
000,000 specially for producing a fleet of 
these concrete ships with as great speed 
as possible. The plan is to have at 
least five yards, each with “ways” to 
build from four to seven ships at a time. 
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LaFollette it would be like driving a 
whole German division from the bat- 
tle front.” He added that “Deutsch- 
land uber Alles” and “Die Wacht am 
Rhein” are sung in a thousand Middle- 
Western schools and that drastic meas- 
ures should be taken to destroy this 
pro-German influence wherever itcrops 
up. 

Senator Williams of Miss., the other 
day read articles from Wisconsin pa- 
pers denouncing La Follette and he 
declared emphatically: “He ought to 
be expelled from this body.” While 
thousands of petitions have been sent 
in to the senate demanding such ac- 
tion, this was the first time any fellow- 
senator had openly called for it in the 
senate. Senator Williams said that the 
hundred thousand disloyal votes in 
Wisconsin showed what inroads the 
kaiserists had made, and he promised 
that he would vote to expel from the 
senate not only any disloyal senator 
but “any man who hasn’t been true or 
has been lukewarm.” 

The Wisconsin legislature passed a 
resolution denouncing La Follette—the 
senate by a vote of 26 to three and the 
house by a vote of 53 to 32, as follows: 
“We condemn Senator La Follette and 
all others who have failed to see the 
righteousness of our nation’s cause, 
who have failed to support our govern- 
ment in matters vital to the winning 
of the war. We denounce any utter- 
ance of theirs which has tended to in- 
cite sedition among the people of our 
country and to injure Wisconsin’s fair 
name before the free peoples of the 
world. 

In a number of other Western states 
the bolshevik and demagog politicians 
are trying to bring about three-cor- 
nered contests which will divide the 
loyalist vote and thus allow them_to 
control. In Nebraska, for example, 
this scheme is being energetically 
worked up. The loyal people must 
watch every act of the politicians and 
nip in the bud every such plot. The 
Wisconsin result gives new courage to 
all loyalists and indicates that kaiser- 
ism under the guise of pacifism does 
not have that popular sufport which 
La Follette and others of that type have 
asserted. 

It is probable that the senate will 
take no action to expel La Follette, not- 
withstanding the public verdict against 
him. That may be the expedient course 
after all. At present La Follette is 
practically interned; the senate and 
the country are giving him the “silent 
cure”. Formerly hé insisted on talk- 
ing on every possible occasion but now 
he has no audience and even he, 
with his unprecedented gall, is unable 
to overcome this iceberg-like atmos- 
phere. 

In a physical way it is almost fatal 
to a person who has always indulged 
in a ceaseless flow of talk to suddenly 
shut off his outlet of words. If LaFol- 
lette had any modesty or any real re- 
spect for the will of the people he 
would now resign, but it is probable 
that he will cling to his office to the 
last moment. 





[| News Notes 











Would Have U. S. Help Ireland. At a 
meeting the other evening the United Irish- 
American Societies of New York adopted a 
resolution calling on the government to 
assist in applying to Ireland the principles 
of “self-government and _ self-determina- 
tion” as upheld by President Wilson. 





Quakers Indorse War. Declaring that 
their views had not been correctly repre- 
sented by Quaker leaders, 120 members of 
the Society of Friends issued a statement 
indorsing the stand the United States has 
taken in the war and rejecting pacifism as 
a cure for international wrong. The sig- 
natures of many prominent Quakers in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland were affixed to the statement. 


Ghosts Have No Effect on Lease. When 
W. H. Bardley, of Joplin, Mo., learned that 
a man had once been murdered in the 
house he had rented he moved out re- 
gardless of a lease that had been drawn 
up. The owner sued for his rent, Eardley 
replying that the place was haunted and 
therefore the lease was void. The court, 
however, ruled differently and Eardley was 
made to pay the owner $250. 








Rounding Up Idlers. “Sharp Vigilance” 
for those “workless individuals whose lack 
of ambition and fondness for idleness con- 
stitutes not merely a financial burden to 
every community but also a genuine men- 
ace to the welfare of the nation’s manhood 
under arms and their safety on the battle 
front” was ordered maintained by all law- 
enforcing officials of the state of New 
Jersey in a proclamation issued by Gov. 
Edge. The commissioner of labor was di- 
rected to provide means by which idlers 
can obtain work. Any able-bodied man 
between 18 and 50 who refuses to engage 
in some useful occupation will be pros- 
ecuted, it was declared. 


No Peace Talk Wanted. . The board of 
education of Los Angeles has unanimously 
passed a resolution barring debates or dis- 
cussions on the subject of peace from the 
elementary and high schools of the city. 
“We don’t want any discussions of peace 
in the high school,” said President Holm. 
“We don’t want any peace talk at all. What 
we want is to fight until victory comes; 
then we will talk peace.” 





A Loyalty Bill making it a crime to utter 
disloyal remarks or to commit any dis- 
loyal acts during the war has been passed 
by the Texas state legislature. 





Deceives Newspaper Buyers. Abraham 
Krup, of Philadelphia, 23 years old, was 
found guilty the other day of selling news- 
papers under the pretense that they con- 
tained an account of the sinking of an 
American battleship. He was sentenced to 
the county prison for 10 days. 





A Millionaire Author. An article in the 
American Magazine states that in less than 
15 years Harold Bell Wright wrote seven 
novels and the combined sale of the seven 
reached 7,000,000 copies. The following 
record is given: “‘*‘The Shepherd of the 
Hills,’ nearly 2,000,000; ‘The Winning of 
Barbara Worth,’ nearly 1,000,000; ‘The Eyes 
of the World’ sold more than 750,000, as 
has ‘When a Man’s a Man,’ while ‘The Call- 
ing of Dan Matthews’ has reached over 
1,000,000 sales; ‘Their Yesterdays’ has 


reached nearly 750,000 sales, while “That 
Printer of Udell’s,’ his first novel, sold over 
500,000 copies. The advance sales of his 
latest novel amounted to 600,000 copies.” 
Mr. Wright has sold more books than any 
other author in the world and he is “the 
only American author who became a mil- 
lionaire by writing, it is declared. 





To Found Jerusalem University. The 
Palestine restoration fund commission an- 
nounces its intention of founding before 
the end of the war a Hebrew university at 
Jerusalem. Plans are being formed for 
appealing to Jews of the world for an en- 
dowment fund and a Jewish commission is 
preparing to leave to take up the work. 
A site on the Mount of Olives has been ob- 
tained. 





Imprisoned for Carrying Whisky. A po- 
liceman of Clarksburg, W. Va., suspected 
that Arthur Rowe had some liquor con- 
cealed on his person. He searched the 
young man and found a pint bottle of 
whisky in his pocket. Rowe was taken to 
court where he received a sentence of one 
year in the state penitentiary. 


ODD ACCIDENTS 


Dies Taking Photographs. Mrs. A. L. 
Key, wife of a naval officer, died as the 
result of injuries sustained while helping 
a friend take some x-ray photographs. In 
holding the film Mrs. Key accidentally 
came in contact with the electrically 
charged wire and was subjected to a heavy 
shock. The accident affected her heart so 
that she died a few days later. 


Chokes on Bread. H. G. Klockenbrink, 
of Washington, D. C., was eating dinner 
when a piece of bread became lodged in 
his windpipe and, despite the efforts of his 
family to dislodge it, he died before a phy- 
sician could be summoned. Mr. Klocken- 
brink was 67 years old. 


Killed at Bayonet Practice. Timothy 
Daley, of Waterbury, Conn., a corporal 
stationed at Camp Devens, Mass., died the 
other day from a wound received while 
engaged in bayonet practice. A squad of 
soldiers, including Daley, was ordered to 
charge across the floor at a line of dum- 
mies. A bayonet in the hands of the man 
in front of him became intangled in a 
dummy in such a way that Daley ran into 
it, suffering a fatal wound in his abdo- 
men. 























Dies from Gas Suffocation. A. J. Jack- 
son, of Washington, D. C., was found dead 
in his bedroom the other morning with 
his room filled with gas which was escap- 
ing from a partially opened gas jet. Jack- 
son had left a dim light burning when he 
retired. During the night the flow of gas 
stopped and another member of the family, 
coming home late, put a quarter in the 
meter and renewed it. 

Fingers Blown Off. Alston Goff, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., 11 years old, had the fingers 
of his left hand blown off when a dyna- 
mite cap which he was handling exploded. 
Young Goff found a box of the caps while 
on a trip to Mount Vernon. Thinking 
that they had been exploded he took them 
home to play with. 
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plenty of ships in the abstract, and 

now we are going to have them in 
the concrete. It seemed odd enough 
that ships of iron would float on water 
and navigate the seas, but it seems even 
odder that ships of stone should do so. 
And still more odd is the fact that these 
ships of stone, or reinforced concrete, 
are as light or lighter than wooden ships 
of the same size. 

Our government is casting about for 
every expedient that will help to supply 
the ships we and our allies need. But 
even with all energies concentrated, 
there is a limit to the quantity of steel 
ships that can be produced. The iron 
ore has to be mined, the pig-iron pro- 
duced, the steel plates and beams rolled 
in the mills, and then the great bodies 
of the ships built, a piece at a time. It 
is a slow process at best and during this 
war there is a shortage of all materials 
which go into a ship. 

Under constant pressure from the 
federal shipping board, the shipyards 
of the country are moving heaven and 
earth to create a great merchant marine 
in this year 1917. Steel ships will be 
made to the full extent that materials 
for them can be provided. Several hun- 
dred wooden ships will be built to add 
to the tonnage, though these ships are 
not favored by many. And now it has 
been decided to try a fleet of concrete 
ships also—a revolutionary proposi- 
tion indeed. 

The wooden ships being built by the 
government are known as the Ferris 


P dienty of ships i speaking, we have 


SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION OF MERCHANT VESSELS 


to over a score of concerns on the At- 
lantic coast. 

However, it is very difficult to get the 
huge timbers that are required for the 
framework of such a big vessel—some 
of these timbers being nearly two feet 
square and 50 or 60 feet long. Such 
timbers are easily procurable in the 











Wonderful Concrete Ship “Faith”, the Largest Concrete Ship in the World. She is 


The Pathfinder over 15 years ago told 
of a small boat that was built of con- 
crete in Italy, and that was the first 
time the idea vas tried. During this 
war Norway and Denmark have been 
making use of the plan, and Norway has 
the. credit of producing the first sea- 
going concrete ship using its own power. 
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320 Feet Long and of 8000 Tons. Uncle Sam Will Have a Fleet of These as Tankers. 























View Showing Deck of Concrete Ship “Faith”, Just after the Hull Was Launched at 


Redwood City, Calif.. a Few Days Ago. 


type. The first of these ships, the 
“Coyote”, was launched just recently at 
Newark, N. J., (see picture on page 4). 
She is 282 feet long and of 3500 tons, 
and with 1400-horsepower engines she 
will have a speed of 10 knots. Contracts 
for similar wooden ships have been let 
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Woodwork and Engines Still to be Added. 


Northwest, but not in the East. So the 
shipping board is arranging for modified 
plans for a part of the wooden ships, so 
as to use smaller timbers. The Cunard 
line has recently launched at a Texas 
yard the biggest wooden ship ever 
known—a 317-foot, 5000- ton vessel. 


In this country many barges and small 
craft of concrete have been made but 
the “Faith”, which was launched March 
14 at Redwood City, Calif., is by far the 
biggest concrete vessel ever attempted. 
The government had already decided to 
build a trial fleet of four concrete ships 
of 3500 tons each but the experience 
with the “Faith” is so promising that 
the size of the new ships will be in- 
creased to 7500 tons, 

It is claimed that a concrete ship can 
be turned out in 60 days or less, or in 
one-third the time required for a wood- 
en ship. The cost of a concrete ship is 
only about 60 per cent of a steel one. 
However, time will have to show 
whether concrete is a suitable material 
for ship construction. The new con- 
crete ships will be used mainly as tank- 
ers, to start with. The walls and deck 
of the “Faith” are only about four inch- 
es thick, but they are held together by a 
network of 540 tons of steel, all welded 
together. The government yards for 
building the concrete ships will be 
located on the Pacific coast and in the 
South, where sand and cement are ayail- 
able and where the climate allows the 
carrying on of cement work without in- 
terference from the elements. 

Chairman Hurley of the shipping 
board has just asked congress for $50,- 
000,000 specially for producing a fleet of 
these concrete ships with as great speed 
as possible. The plan is to have at 
least five yards, each with “ways” to 
build from four to seven ships at a time. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 





A Garden Money-Saver. 


Probably there is no other single 
thing that pays back such big interest 
to the home gardener as a cold-frame. 
Many people do not even know what 
a cold-frame is. Some confuse it with 
a hot-hed, as the two look alike. But 
whereas a hotbed calls for considerable 
operating expense and labor, a cold- 
frame is something that costs practi- 
cally nothing after the original mod- 
est outlay. , 

A hotbed and a cold-frame are alike 
to the extent that each consists of a 
rich, mellow bed of soil inclosed by a 
casing or frame of boards and covered 
with a sash of glass. In each case the 
glass keeps the heat in and stimulates 
the growth of plants as well as protect- 
ing them from-cold. 

But the cold-frame depends entirely 
on the sun for its heat. Glass has a 
peculiar action on the sun’s rays and 
it retains the heat inside the frame. 
The hotbed in addition utilizes the heat 
from fermenting manure. For a hot- 
bed the soil has to be shoveled out of 
the frame and a thick layer of unrot- 
ted horse-manure put on the bottom; 








A One-Sasi*= 2S 
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the soil is then put back on top of the 
manure. 

In a short time the manure begins 
to ferment and the artificial heat from 
this process will keep the hotbed warm 
for several weeks, until the manure is 
“spent”. A hotbed is essential for those 
who want to raise early vegetables and 
plants to best advantage but a good 
deal of skill and attention are required 
to operate it successfully. 

The cold-frame is the thing for the 
average family, for though it does not 
take the place of a hotbed entirely it is 
simpler and more practical and it an- 
swers the purpose. And after you have 
mastered the coid-frame you can easily 
adopt a hotbed if you decide to. In 
many parts of the country it is now 
difficult to secure manure for hotbeds, 
owing to the substitution of autos for 
horses. But a cold-frame can be a 
success anywhere. 

For a cold-frame it is best to buy a 
regular hotbed sash. These sashes can 
be had usually from concerns that deal 
in millwork, etc., and if not procura- 
ble locally they can be got from any of 
the big mail-order concerns. Before 





the war they cost about $2 a sash, 
glazed, but now the cost is consider- 
ably more and it varies with the local- 
ity. Any old window sash can be made 
to do for a cold-frame but it is ob- 
jectionable because the water doesn’t 
run off the glass as it does off a hotbed 
sash and when it freezes it is liable to 
break the panes. 

A small family can get along with a 
one-sash cold-frame, but it is a simple 
matter to add more. The frame is made 
of boards about 10 inches or a foot 
wide and set in the ground an inch or 
two so as to keep out the air. Hotbed 
sash are of standard unit Size, three 
feet wide and six feet long, and the 
frame should be made just big enough 
so that the sash will cover it. 

The frame should also be constructed 
so that the sash can be slid lengthwise 
so as to easily open the bed to the air 
during warm rains or when the plants 
need some ventilation. If you want 
to preserve your sash you should paint 
it well, giving it two coats and being 
careful to cover the putty thoroughly; 
otherwise the sun and rain will soon 
crack the putty off and also injure the 
wood. During the off season the sash 
can be stored away so as to prolong its 
life. 

In the warmer parts of the country 
a cold-frame can be used in the winter, 
for raising lettuce, parsley and other 
small green stuff. In the spring it is 
very useful also for starting cabbages, 
tomatoes, beets, early cucumbers, 
squashes and even sweet corn, as well 
as sweet peas and other flowers for 
transplanting. 

By the aid of a cold-frame many veg- 
etables can be started several weeks 
earlier than it would do to sow them 
in the open. Early vegetables pay well 
for extra trouble because they come at 
a time when green stuff is scarce and 
high. The cold-frame is worth while 
because it prolongs the growing season 
and thus increases the producing pow- 
er of your garden. No matter how 
small a garden anyone has, a cold- 
frame should be a part of it. 


Electricity as a Crop Stimulant. 

In the hope of increasing the produc- 
tion of food crops the British govern- 
ment has undertaken a thorough test of 
the possibilities of stimulating the 
growth of food plants by means of 
electricity carried by wires strung 
above the ground on poles. At the 
same time careful experiments are be- 
ing made with a view to determining 
what fertilizers give the best results. 

The electric wires are supported by 
poles of such a height as to permit a 
loaded wagon to pass. The poles ex- 
tend over the fields where the experi- 
ments are being carried on in rows 30 
feet apart. The wires on them are thin 
and carry an alternating current of 





very high voltage which is dissipated 
into the air above the growing plants. 
Various experimenters before this 
have studied the effects of electricity on 
growing plants and in many cases it 
has been demonstrated that it actually 
makes them grow more rapidly and to 
a larger size. The gains so far obtained, 
however, have not been sufficient to 
cover the expense of installing and 
maintaining the electrical system. 


“Non-Skid” Chains for Pedestrians. 


Autoists well’ know the danger of 
running their machines over wet or 
icy pavements without some device to 
prevent slipping. Walking over. the 
ice is quite as dangerous, being espe- 
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cially hazardous for aged people. To 
obviate the danger an ingenious invent- 
or has adapted the automobile non-skid 
chain idea to a device to be worn on 
shoes or rubbers, The illustration 
shows it in place. It consists simply of 
a chain net so made as to fit around 
and under the shoe, with a strap at the 
back for adjusting and holding it in 
place. 


A SUDDEN DEPARTURE. 


We once had a servant-girl whom we 
nicknamed “Jeopardy” because she could 
not be prevented from pouring kerosene 
directly from the, can upon a lighted fire. 
One day Jeopardy left us very suddenly, 
and she never came back. We were sorry 
she left, as Jeopardy was a good girl. It 
developed that she had chanced to find a 
50-pound case of dynamite-sticks in the 
woodshed, which she had been using to 
start the fire in the kitchen stove. Some- 
times dynamite will work all right for 
such a purpose, but it is notional stuff and 
cannot be depended upon merely to burn. 
It was during one of those intervals that 
Jeopardy went—Hudson Maxim’s “Dyna- 
mite Stories.” 


HE MADE IT TERSE. 


Tom Callahan got a job on the section 
working for a railroad. The superintend- 
ent told him to go along the line looking 
for washouts. 

“And don’t be as long-winded -in your 
next reports as you have been in the past,” 
said the superintendent; “just report the 
condition of the roadbed as you find it, 
and don’t use a lot of needless words that 
are not to the point. Write it like a busi- 
ness letter, not like a love-letter. 

Tom proceeded on his tour of inspection, 
and when he reached the river, he wrote 
his report to the superintendent: “Sir: 
Where the railroad was, the river is.”— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 





f all were known 
all would. be forgiven. 
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Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the Toreign Tleld 











BELGIUM. 


Germans Would Divide Belgium. The 
German press not long ago announced 
that the “council of Flanders” in a meet- 
ing at Brussels passed a resolution in 
favor of “Flemish independence”. The 
true character of the so-called council 
and its resolution is given by a member 
of the Belgian parliament essentially as 
follows: 

A little more than a year ago seven 
members of the “council” petitioned the 
chancellor for a separate administra- 
tion for Flanders and a short time later 
this separation was granted by von 
Bissing, German governor general. The 
council is simply a German tool, made 
in Germany; not a single true and re- 
sponsible representative of the Flemish 
people is numbered among its member- 
ships; consequently it does not repre- 
sent Flemish opinion as the Germans 
pretend, nor any other opinion, for that 
matter, but its own. 

The Germans’ scheme is to set up in 
Flanders a small body of men without 
any following and by distributing hon- 
ors and remunerative positions among 
them induce them to adopt and propa- 
gate doctrines dictated by the kaiser. 
The declarations of this body are then 
to be represented abroad and in Ger- 
many as expressing the will and aspira- 
tions of the Belgian people. 

The Belgian government not long ago 
published a series of instructions to 
German soldiers quartered in Belgium 
in which the German authorities openly 
declare that the kaiser is encouraging 
and promoting the separatist movement 
and point out to the soldiers that it is 
the duty of every German to support it. 

The German press has also declared 
that Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, made 
statements to the effect that one of the 
ways to end the war would be divide 
Belgium, the north to go to Holland and 
the south to France in return for her 
surrender to Germany of all claims to 
Alsace-Lorraine. The German papers 
further credited him with having de- 
clared that there is no such thing as the 
Belgian people. Mr. Gompers in a letter 
to the Belgian minister declares that 
he has never uttered such thoughts as 
the Germans attribute to him and that, 
moreover, he has never had such 
thoughts in his mind. 


SWITZERLAND. 


A Neutral Point. The arrow in the ac- 
companying map marks a point in Swit- 
zerland known as the “bec de canard” 
or “duck’s beak”, a strip of territory 
some 1500 yards in width, wedged in 
between the French and German lines. 
French soldiers in their trenches calm- 
ly look out every day and see fully 
armed and equipped German soldiers 
coming and going within the German 
lines and do not shoot at them. The 


German soldiers likewis: daily see their 
enemies, the French, marching about, 
completely armed and accoutered. Al- 
though the men on either side are the 
enemies of those on the other and they 
march erect, within easy range of their 
enemies, rifles and machine guns, 
neither side ever fires at the other at the 
“duck’s beak”; to do so would neces- 
sitate sending bullets or shells over 
Swiss territory which would be a viola- 
tion of Swiss neutrality. 

A Swiss soldier, alert and fully armed, 
sits out in the middle of the “beak” all 
the time watching jealously to prevent 
either the German or the French from 
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violating that particular part of Switzer- 
land. A short distance to one side of 
the Swiss sentry is a French sentry and 
a short distance to the other side is a 
German sentry, all moving about and 
separated from each other by only a 
few yards. 

Across the narrowest point of the 
“beak” runs a railroad which through- 
out its 20-mile length along the Franco- 
Swiss frontier is fenced in by a network 
of barbed wire. It ends in the French 
lines in reconquered Alsace and farther 
on it extends into the German lines. 


GERMANY. 


Kaiser Prepared for Worst. Evidently 
realizing that the day may come when 
Germany will not be a healthy place 
for him to live, when he will be cast un- 
ceremoniously into the cold world, as 
other rulers have been, the kaiser has 
had the foresight to cache some of his 
private wealth outside of Germany. Be- 
fore the war began he had a quarter 
of a billion dollars invested in Canada 
but just before he turned his rapacious, 
bloodthirsty minions loose in Belgium 
he wisely had his money transferred to 
California where he already had con- 
siderable investments. 














When it became apparent that Ameri- 





ca was about to enter the war as one of 
Germany’s enemies the wily Hun chief 
instructed his agents to close out his 
holdings in the United States and rein- 
vest the money in Uruguay and Argen- 
tina in such a way that in case of a 
diplomatic break with either his proper- 
ty therein could be quickly converted 
into cash and transferred to a safer 
place. 

Besides these investments he has 
large deposits of money in the neutral 
countries surrounding Germany, placed 
there since the war began. The largest 
of these emergency funds is said to be 
in Amsterdam. Considerable sums are 
also on deposit to his credit in Switzer- 
land and Spain. 


Germany’s Debt after the war will 
amount to $37,500,000,000, about 30 times 
what it was before the war began, ac- 
cording to Editor Bernhard of the Vos- 
sische Zeitung. He predicts that $3,500,- 
000,000 will have to be provided through 
taxation each year after the war and 
estimates the total wealth of the empire 
at $100,000,000,000, including a large 
amount of state and communal property. 





No Food in Ukraine. A representative 
of a Cologne paper, sent to the Ukraine 
specially to inquire into the food situa- 
tion there, warns the Germans not to 
expect Ukrainian food supplies to re- 
lieve the shortage in Germany for a long 
time. The Ukraine, he reports, is com- 
pletely disorganized and the rural popu- 
lation will have to be reaccustomed to 
agricultural activities. At present there 
is a dearth of food among the Ukrain- 
ians; the people of Kief and other cities 
are suffering severely because of a lack 
of bread. In Russia the supply of seeds 
for this year’s planting is rapidly disap- 
pearing, being eaten by the hungry peo- 
ple. The Russian authorities, dispatches 
say, are trying hard to supply seeds to 
the peasants and also to provide imple- 
ments for carrying on farm operations. 
Since the war began the production of 
agricultural machinery has fallen off 90 
per cent as the factories were employed 
in the production of munitions. The 
demobilization of the army and the lack 
of employment in the cities together are 
releasing many laborers for the farms. 





Picturers U. S. as Landgrabber. In 
the hope of alienating the allies from 
the United States the kaiser is personal- 
ly directing a lying campaign in the 
German press. According to one article 
of this kind, the United States in loaning 
money to the entente allies has taken 
their American possessions as pledges 
and means to prevent their return if 
possible in order to annex them. It is 
charged that Holland was forced to sell 
Dutch Guiana to Uncle Sam and that 
British Guiana is already an American 
possession. 


Germany Has “Bulge” on Her Allies. 
Since the beginning of the war a large 
part of Germany’s supplies of various 
kinds has been obtained from her allies, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. 
She has paid for these commodities with 
paper money which of course would be 
worthless if she decided to declare a 
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moratorium or te.repudiate her obliga- 
tions. Fear that she might do just that 
and bankrupt them completely is be- 
lieved to be one of the most important 
factors in holding these countries in 
alliance with Germany. 


Government Distributes Clothing. A 
government board is now distributing 
clothing, stockings and thread.to work- 
ing men and women of the country. 
German papers report the discovery of 
a new method for the manufacture of 
“linen” from paper. The product, they 
say, can be boiled and washed without 
“danger of falling apart”. 





Editor a Suicide. Kurt Eisner, former- 
ly editor of .Vorwaerts, the Berlin 
socialist organ, who was arrested in 
Munich last February, charged with 
high treason, also with having taken a 
leading part.in the strike movement 
which oceurred at that time, took his 
own life in the prison a short time ago. 


FRANCE. 

Recreation for U. S. Soldiers. General 
orders were issued some time ago grant- 
ing to American officers and men in 
France a seven-day leave once every 
four months. Time required for travel- 
ing to and from the recreation centers 
is not counted as part of the leave and if 
the men go to the places which the army 
authorities have chosen they are given 
their transportation free. Permission 
to spend leave periods in Paris and 
othet cities outside the leave areas se- 
lected is granted to the men only in 


‘special cases. Outside of this restriction 


the men are allowed to spend their 
leaves as they please although of course 
they are required at all times to con- 
form to certain necessary military rules 
and regulations. 

The Y. M. C. A. and other welfare 
organizations are co-operating with the 
military authorities to provide whole- 
some entertainment and recreation in 
the leave areas and to remove as far as 
possible everything that might be de- 
trimental, morally or physically, to the 
soldiers. 

Arrangements have been made with 
hotels in the department of Savoie for 
special accomodations for soldiers and 
for rates ranging from about $2.20 to 
$3.40 a day for lodging and board, with 
the understanding that the men will 
not have to give any tips. 

At Aix-les-Baines the casino with its 
large theater, assembly room and facili- 
ties for reading, writing, billiards, etc., 
has been leased for the exclusive use of 
soldiers. The celebrated thermal baths 
are available for their use at nominal 
fees and provisions have been made for 
baseball, tennis and other outdoor 
sports. Similar preparations have been 
made at other places in the department 
for caring for the soldiers, wearied and 
worn by the hard duties of the trenches. 

The men are particularly appreciative 
of the services of a committee of women 
Y. M. C. A. workers who have under- 
taken to see that their clothes are 
properly laundered and mended. 

Proprietors of hotels and cafes are 


‘under stringent orders respecting the 


sale of alcoholic liquors to soldiers on 
leave and, with the co-operation of 
French authorities, measures have been 
taken to wipe out or render harmless 
all suspicious resorts in the neighbor- 
hood of recreation centers. 

Hundreds of men who have been in 
active service in the trenches are com- 
ing in to the recreation centers daily 
while hundreds of others are going out, 
all traveling on special trains. 


Sell Jewels to Germans. Large quanti- 
ties of precious stones, including about 
$20,000,000 worth of pearls, have been 
sold to the Germans by Parisian jewel- 
ers through agents in Switzerland, it 
is said. The Germans are eager to buy 
gems, it is explained, because they are 
more easily hidden from the tax-gather- 
ers than other kinds of property. It is 
also hinted that they have been seeking 
to corner the after-war pearl market. 
A number of Parisian jewelers are being 
prosecuted on charges of trading with 
the enemy. 


Civilians Exiled to Russia. The Ger- 
mans have sent 1,000 French civilians 
from the occupied districts of northern 
France into Russia where they are 
forced to perform various kinds of hard 
labor. These people of whom 400 are 
women were exiled after France had 
rejected the German proposal to ex- 
change Alsatians who had fled to France 
for civilian prisoners taken by the Ger- 
mans in northern France. 


ITALY. 


Victory Statue for U. S. Officials of the 
Italian government, diplomats, repre- 
sentatives of all army regiments at the 
front and citizens of Rome attended a 
meeting in Rome for the celebration of 
the anniversary of America’s entrance 
into the war. Signor Barenini, minister 
of public instruction, in the name of 
Premier Orlando presented to Ambassa- 
dor Page an ancient statue, represent- 
ing Victory, which was unearthed in 
the Roman forum some time ago. An 
announcement by Ambassador Page to 
the effect that Washington had just 
notified him of having transferred 30 
ambulance sections with 30 officers and 
1,350 men for service in Italy called 
forth loud and enthusiastic applause. 


RUSSIA. 


Germans Consolidating Their Gains. 
German merchants have gone into the 
Ukraine and into annexed territory with 
manufactured goods which they are ex- 
changing with the inhabitants for food 
supplies of various kinds, German banks 
have been opened in several towns; an 
association of German banks not long 
ago offered the Russian government a 
loan of about $500,000,000, guaranteed 
by the revenue of the northern and 
Siberian railroads. The Black sea has 
been cleared of mines and German 
steamers have arrived at Odessa from 
Constantinople. 


Fighting in Finland. Tammerfors, 
Finland, has been bombarded by white 
guards, many buildings being set on 
fire. The white guards were aided by a 
detachment of Swedish troops. Ac- 


cording to a Berlin. report, German 
troops have been landed and will go to 
aid in Finland. 


CANADA. 

All Must Work. The government re- 
cently announced an order in council 
providing that every male in the coun- 
try shall be regularly employed at some 
useful occupation. The only excep- 
tions are boys under 16, men past 60, 
men physically unfit for work, students 
and persons temporarily unemployed. 
Violations of the provision are to be 
punished by a fine n t exceeding $100 
or in default by imprisonment at hard 
labor for not more than six months. 
The measur: is aimed particularly at 
aliens and the idle rich. 


Mont Blane to Blame. In the trial of 
the action and counterclaim in the ad- 
miralty court between the owners of 
the steamships Imo and Mont Blanc, 
each claiming . $2,000,000 against .the 
other, the justice decided without leavy- 
ing the bench that the Mont Blanc was 
to blame for the disaster at Halifax last 
winter. Damages will be assessed in 
the regular way against the owners of 
this vessel. 


GREECE. 

King’s Agents Executed. Two lieu- 
tenants who went to Greece a short 
time ago in a German submarine as 
agents of ex-King Constantine were 
condemned to death by court-martial 
and executed. After receiving instruc- 
tions from Zurich, Berlin and Vienna 
the two officers had gone to Greece with 
plans for establishing a naval base and 
for setting up an espionage system. A 
sister of one of the spies was sentenced 
to life imprisonment and a peasant was 
given 15 years for harboring them. 


NICARAGUA. 

Banishment for Hun Propagandists. 
President Chamorro a short time, ago 
issued a decree prohibiting the activi- 
ties of pro-German propagandists who 
have been working with might and 
main against the United States and the 
allies. The decree orders that all such 
offenders shall be banished to an island 
in Lake Nicaragua. The president has 
further directed that all firms on the 
American blacklist shall be denied the 
use of the national telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. 


ENGLAND. 

Irish Convention Agrees on Report. 
The Irish convention which has been 
in session for several months, discus- 
sing the question of home rule, has 
adopted the draft report of the delibera- 
tions of the grand committee as present- 
ed by the chairman and concluded its 
deliberations. The report has been 
laid on the table, Premier Lloyd George 
announced in the house of commons. 


Geddes Read Speech. Sir Eric Geddes 
read from printed notes all of a speech 
recently delivered in the house of com- 
mons, thereby breaking one of the old- 
est rules of the body which says that 
“a member may not read his speech but 
may refresh his memory by referring to 
notes.” 
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A Sriinioes Dry Goods ani 


Anyone would have classified it as a 
specimen of the common or garden va- 
riety of wooden box, such as is ordi- 
narily used for packing dry goods, be- 
cause from its appearance on the out- 
side it was nothing more. When it ar- 
rived by express at Elizabethton, Tenn., 
last October it was handled just the 
same as other boxesshipped by express; 
as no-one had the slightest suspicion 
that it was not a bona fide package of 
every-day merchandise, it was dumped 
onto a truck along with other boxes 
and packages and trundled into the 
storage room to await delivery to the 
consignee. 

On going to the office the next morn- 
ing the express agent was greatly sur- 
prised to find the door of the storage 
room which he was sure had been 
locked the night before standing open. 
Going inside he found the dry goods 
box much less innocent-looking than 
when it had come in; there was an im- 
provised door with a fastening inside 
the box and this stood wide open. The 
box which was quite empty was lined 
with carpet and provided with a num- 
ber of air holes which would not be 
noticed from the outside by the casual 
observer. There were various evidences 
that a living human being had occu- 
pied the cleverly arranged box, that at 
the first opportunity this person had 
unfastened the camouflaged door, step- 
ped out, unlocked the door of the stor- 
age room and made off. 

A little sleuthing brought out the in- 
formation that a stranger with a for- 
eign accent and with all the ear marks 
of a German spy had arranged for the 
shipment of the box from Bristol, Tenn. 
This man had engaged a drayman, paid 
him in advance and given him an extra 
fee on condition that he would handle 
the box so as to make no noise, taking 
it up from an alley at a stated hour 
whether the owner was on hand or not. 

The foreign-accented stranger had 
disappeared, leaving no clue to his 
whereabouts. Nothing could be learn- 
ed as to the identity of the mysterious 
inhabitant of the carpet-lined dry goods 
box or his purpose or final destination, 
but knowing that the insidious German 
spy system was still actively at work 
trying in every possible way to hamper 
and impede America’s war prepara- 
tions, unusual precautions were taken 
by the authorities to protect life and 
property in the country round about. 


U-Boat Captain Murdered Fiancee. 


In the quiet, happy days before the 
jealous, scheming, over-ambitious Ger- 
mans broke the world’s peace and 
plunged the nations, willy-nilly, into 
the bloodiest and most awful war of 
history a German youth named Hans 
von Tuebinger who had gone to Swed- 
en to study certain phases of art met 


in Stockholm a Swedish lad, Sven Lar- 
sen. The two soon became great friends 
and the German was invited to the Lar- 
sen home. There he met Minna, Sven’s 


the German art student should fall in 
love with her. 

Von Tuebinger within a short time 
became a frequent caller at the Larsen 
home and the Larsens came to regard 
him highly. He was polite, agreeable 
and good-looking so it is not to be won- 
dered at that he found favor in Minna’s 
eyes and that a definite understanding 
finally was reached between them. 

Then one fateful midsummer day in 














sister. Minna who was 16 was an ex- 


ceptionally pretty girl so it was the ger to report at once in Germany, ready 
most natural thing in the world that 


1914 there came a notice from the Ger- 
man authorities ordering von Tuebin- 










for service with the naval unit of 
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the $51 is saved, And it goes 
to you. 


No change has been made in 
the machine—this is our $2,000,- 
000 guarantee. It is the identical 
Oliver for which you would have 
had to pay $100 some time ago. 


The only reason we have been 
able to maintain this $49 price 
is that we have had such a large 
increase in sales. 


We hope to be able to maintain 
this price. But, if the cost of 
materials and labor continues to 
go up, we may be forced to in- 
crease this price. 


We do not wish to. We do not 
expect to. But we advise you to 
act now to be certain of getting 
your Oliver Nine at $49. 








Free Trial—No Mon ney Down 





Save $51 on This OLIVER Typewriter 


ae is the greatest opportunity ever offered! Think of it, a 
$100 typewriter for $49! This is a brand new Oliver—latest 
model—never used. Do not confuse this with second-hand or 
rebuilt Olivers of an earlier model. 


If any new typewriter is worth $100, it is 
this splendid Oliver Nine. It is the finest, the five days’ free trial. Try it yourself. Compare 
costliest, the most successful model we ever 
built. Over 600,000 have been sold. 


This is the identical model used by the big 
concerns—such as the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the National City Bank of New York, Otis 
Plevator Co., the United States Steel Corpora- 


It is easy to learn how to operate the 
Oliver. It has the universal keyboard, as on 
other standard machines. And it has simpli- 


For instance there are 2000 less parts. This must convince. 
means longer life and absence of repairs. 


How We Do It 


Formerly, we had 15,000 salesmen and agents. away, check the coupon fos our free book entitled “The 
We had expensive offices in 50 cities. 
and other costly practices amounted to $51, So This exposes the old, wasteful ways of selling and shows 
typewriters bad to be sold at $100. 


Now we ship direct from the factory to you. 
The middlemen’s profits are eliminated. So 











































The coupon below brings you an Oliver for 


it with any other. Then, if you decide to keep 
it, you may pay us at the rate of $3 per month 
until the $49 is paid. 


If you decide to return it, we even refund 
the transportation charges. 


Used machines accepted in exchange at fair 


valuation. 
You Decide 


At no time during the trial are you under 
the slightest obligation. This is our entire 
plan of self-selling. You are the judge. With- 
out salesmen to influence you. Merit alone 


What could be fairer? 


This offer is made by The Oliver Typewriter 
Company itself. Note the signature below. 


Or, if you do not want us to send the free trial Oliver, right 
These High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.” 


where the $51 used to go. This is the most amazing book 
ofits kind ever published. 


CLIP THE COUPON NOW. See how easy itis to save $51 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1284 Oliver Typewriter Building., Chicago 
Canadian Price, $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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t My shipping point is 
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which he was a member. The girl was 
shocked and_ grief-stricken at the 
thought of his going and obviously the 
German was also deeply affected. Put- 
ting aside his own preferences and his 
own wishes, however, he prepared at 
once to obey his government’s call. He 
assured Minna that the war could not 
last more than a week and at the most 
not over two weeks and then, he told 
her, he would hurry back and they 
would be married. 

Von Tuebinger did not return after 
one week nor after two weeks as he 
had expected. Indeed the Larsens 
heard nothing at all of him until the 
end of two months—interminable 
months to the waiting girl. In the let- 
ter which came then the German ex- 
plained that he had been assigned to 
duty aboard a German submarine. He 
told of his‘ great impatience at being 
kept away from his sweetheart so long 
but reiterated his purpose to return 
after the war was ended and claim her 
for his bride. 

That was the last word that came to 
Minna from her lover. She tried to be 
brave and patient and for a time she 
succeeded. As the days dragged on, 
however, the effects of the anxiety and 
sadness that were never absent began 
to be apparent to her family and her 
friends and when her mother died it 
seemed that her burden was more than 
she could bear. Thinking that the salt 
air and the change would be beneficial 
to her, her father took her with him 
and Sven aboard his schooner, the 
Baldar. 

One day in early spring as the Baldar 
was sweeping in toward the coast of 
England a shell came crashing through 
her timbers amidships. A splinter from 
a shattered timber struck Minna and 
snuffed out her life instantly. Seeing 
that the schooner was rapidly going 
down Larsen and the others aboard 
took to a small boat and had barely 
time to row off to a safe distance when 
she disappeared beneath the waves, 
carrying down the body of the dead 
girl. 

Those in the boat then noticed a Ger- 
man submarine near by and under- 
stood whence the fatal shell had come. 
The U-boat came near and Larsen and 
his son saw that the commander was 
none other than von Tuebinger, the 
fiance of the poor girl whose life had 
just been cruelly crushed out before 
their eyes. The German apparently 
was much taken aback when he recog- 
nized the father and brother of his be- 
trothed but quickly regained his self- 
possession and asked in a tremulous 
voice: 

“How is my Minna, and does she 
still think of me?” 

The bereaved father lifted his hand 
and pointed silently to the spot where 
the Baldar had disappeared. 

“What!” cried von Tuebinger, in un- 
feigned grief. “Is Minna dead?” 

Apparently with some effort he col- 
lected himself then and after remark- 
ing that “there is no doubt that war is 
hell” ordered members of the subma- 
rine crew to stock Larsen’s boat with 


provisions. When this had been done 
he bade them good-bye and left them. 

Some time afterward the Larsens, 
then officers aboard the Swedish ship 
Ada, were again approaching the 
coast of England when a shell was fired 
from a German submarine. The under- 
sea vessel drew near and the elder Lar- 
sen recognized her commander as von 
Tuebinger. 

Maddened at the sight of his sister’s 
murderer, Sven Larsen leaped from the 
Ada to the deck of the U-boat and 
rushed angrily for von Tuebinger. Just 


as his hands were at the German’s 
throat one of the German crew landed 
on his head a blow which felled him 
and he rolled off the deck into the sea. 

Von Tuebinger threw off his coat and 
sprang in after Sven but the poor fel- 
low did not reappear, having been 
stunned or killed by the blow on his 
head. The submarine remained near 
the spot a long time and her remorse- 
ful commander tried every expedient 
he could think of to recover the body 
of his one-time friend but all his ef- 
forts proved futile. 
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The Peanut Industry in the Southeast is 
growing rapidly. The 1917 peanut crop in 
Georgia was valued at $1,500,000 more 
than that of the year previous. Farmers 
who never raised them before are finding 
that a crop of.goobers pays better than 
cotton ever did. A Georgia farmer last 
year realized an average of $269 per acre 
from nine acres of peanuts and an aver- 
age of $140 per acre from 40 acres planted 
after oats. Comparatively poor land will 
produce twice the value in peanuts that 
it does in cotton, and with less labor. 
Many manufacturing plants in the South 
are finding that more money can be made 
by handling peanuts than at their former 
business and they are converting their 
factories into peanut mills. 





Structure Built in a Day. A “liberty 
temple”, 100 feet square, containing offices 
for every branch of war work and an au- 
ditorium with a seating capacity of 5000 
was completed by citizens of Hammond, 
Ind., in less than a day. The work began 
at seven o’clock in the morning and at 
four in the afternoon the last nail was 


driven. All the material and labor were 
donated. More than 500 carpenters were 
engaged. 





A New Flight Record. A new American 
non-stop flight record was established re- 
cently by Robert Bounds in a trip from 
Dayton, O., to Washington. Bounds left 
Dayton early in the morning and arrived 
at the nation’s capital shortly after three 
o’clock in the afternoon, having covered a 
distance of approximately 700 miles. The 
machine used—a biplane—will be tested 
before government officials with the object 
of having it adopted for government use. 





Fire Losses Increasing. According to the 
council of national defense, losses from fire 
in the United States last year aggregated 
$230,000,000, an increase of about $30,000,- 
000 over the losses sustained the previous 
year and about $60,000,000 more than the 
losses‘in 1915. In short, it was declared, 
the 1917 losses exceeded those of any other 
year in the nation’s history except in 1906, 
the year of the San Francisco earthquake 
and conflagration. A particularly ominous 
feature of the situation is the increase in 
the number of fires of incendiary origin. 


Saving Time. People are realizing by 
this time the benefits of the daylight- 
saving law. It was a little hard to get 
adjusted to it at first but in a day or so 
things righted themselves and now expres- 
sions of enthusiasm are-heard everywhere. 
Even those who first scoffed at the idea 
are now endorsing it. Some argued that 
the same results would have been obtained 
had business been begun everywhere an 
hour earlier without tampering with the 





clocks. A study of the matter shows, how- 
ever, that less confusion results from 
changing the clocks than would occur by 
trying to change people’s habits otherwise. 
A puzzled congressman asked what was to 
be done about the time of convening the 
house of representatives since the rule 
provides that it shall meet at 12 o’clock 
meridian. Speaker Clark replied that me- 
ridian or no meridian he would go by the 
clock that faced him on the wall. The 
task of resetting the clocks all over the 
country was a bigger one than many im- 
agine. Large corporations with thousands 
of clocks scattered throughout their plants 
found that it meant a considerable labor 
cost and telegraph companies which have 
electric clocks had a delicate job in read- 
justing the mechanism. Sun dials are the 
only timepieces that cannot join in the 
deception. They cannot be readjusted and 
in spite of everything will tell the cor- 
rect time. It has been suggested that a 
sign be hung on them announcing that 
they are temporarily out of order. 


Total Abstinence from Wheat. The fol- 
lowing message from hotel managers in 
every state in the Union was cabled to the 
various food controllers of the allied na- 
tions in Europe the other day: “At a spe- 
cial meeting in Washington 500 leading ho- 
tel men from all parts of the country 
pledged themselves to abolish absolutely 
the use of wheat products in their hotels 
until the next harvest in order that through 
their savings and their example shipment 
of wheat to the allies may proceed without 
interruption.” Every independent and 
well-to-do person in the United States 
should make a similar resolve, the food 
administration declares. The need of 
wheat is becoming more acute every day. 
The harvests were less than expected and 
the shipping difficulties make it necessary 
to feed the allies from this country rather 
than from the Argentine wheat fields which 
were to have furnished part of the supply. 
Wage earners should also cut down their 
consumption of wheat, Mr. Hoover be- 
lieves. The wheat content of bakers’ bread 
has been reduced to 75 per cent. It is im- 
practical to ship corn to the allies because 
of germination so it devolves on the peo- 
ple of this country to give up wheat in 
order that our allies—the nations that are 
bearing the heaviest burdens of this war— 
may not go hungry. There are plenty of 
potatoes, corn, oats and milk here, we are 
reminded, so no hardship or difficulty in 
maintaining our health should be entailed. 





GOVERNMENT WAR JOBS OPEN. 

Thousands men-women clerks, 18 or 
over, wanted; $100 month. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. 084, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open.—Adv. 
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vital message these tourists send to ail automobile owners. 
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An interesting letter from Mr. E. 
B. Rouse of San Diego, Cal, telling ARZon, | “SN MENCO 
of his 3,483 mile tour on Essenkays 


*T am herewith enclosing @ 
Kodak picture taken at Salt Lake 
City, on our trip from Chicago to 
San Diego, Calif., on Essenkay, a 
distance by speedometer of 3,483 
miles. We had a very successful 
trip and So ly enjoyed **See- 
ing. America First. Essenkay 
gave us a feeling of security which 
wotld have been lacking on air. 
In the western country we passed 
@ great many cars carrying four 
extra tires, while we had none, 
which gave us extra room for 
baggage. 

“I have taken several side trips 
in a car that is a duplicate of mine, 
except that it used air in the tires, 
and I noticed the difference. The 
Essenkay rides much easier and 
with less rebound and vibration 
than air filled tires.’ 


—*‘One of 20,000 Users."*, ~ 


Besenkay takes the place of air and inner tubes. | 


Th fills the casing completely, and holds it up firm 
and round. Tires filled with Essenkay wear down 
evenly to the last layer of :fabric, increasing tire 
mileage to 10,000, 15.000 and 20,000 miles. These 
remarkable tire rccords are the rule with Essenkay. 
Essenkay is an elastic, resilient, durable com 
ftion. It makes a wonderfully easy riding cus 
You can’t tell it from air. 
therefore cannot harden, oxidize or bloom. 





Mr. James G. ome - 
Main Street, Richmond, Va., in telling 
us about his 5,000 mile trip in his 
Studebaker car, says: ‘ 

‘*Have completed my trip and re 
turned to Richmond traveling about 
5,00U miles. 
that Essenkay is the most satisfac- 
tory product I have ever used.’ 


It contains no rubber, 























Note this 


ida. 
I am pleased to state i Riseny + 


—‘'One of 20,000 Users,’” 
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FIRST COST—LAST COST 


After 
last layer of fabric the same Essenkay Tire Filler 
is transferred to new tires, Essenkay is an in- 
vestment—not an expense. It will last from five 
to ten years. 

With Essenkay in your tires you peed not pur- 
chase or carry any spare tires, inner tubes, spare 
tims, pumps, jacks, or tire repair kits. The space 
usually occupied by these things can be devoted 
to essential touring and outing equipment. 





THE ESSENKAY GUARANTEE 





Essenkay Tire Filler is guaranteed not to be affected by 
heat, cold, water, mud, sand, friction, pressure, atmo + 
pherle or climatic cond’ tiena, net to harden, bloom, oxidize, deteriorate or change its consistency in any way. 








THE ESSENKAY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


PRODUCTS CO. 


551 Orleans Street, Chicago 





DEALERS— This company will consider applications from 
responsible dealers in open territory 


NO pe at le JACKS ~NO TIRE TOOLS 


MOTORING across THE E CONTINENT 


WITHOUT A PUNCTURE 
OR A BLOWOUT 


Essenkay is the final solution to the touring problem—it eliminates the inconveniences and 


discomforts of tire troubles, punctures and blowouts; It enables users to make tours, week end outings, and 
daily trips with that satisfactory feeling that no tire troubles can occur. 
toured 1,600 to 5,000 miles on Essenkay filled tires without a puncture or a blowout--without even a spare tire. Read below the 


We here illustrate four of several hundred cars that have 


Lightfoot, 36 E. 6th St., Sal Qhio, 
who traveled to Miami, Florida: 


“IT am very much pleased with Essenkay 
after the test given it on our 1,600 mile trip 
I had neither a puncture or 
blowout during the entire trip, and besides, the 
bumps and rough places were not nearly so 
ceieiogeiee would have been with air 


"One of 20,000 Users.” 


Essenkc 


Essenkay filled casings wear down to the 
















































*‘Last April Rev. Woodford of 

eymour, Conn., helped me install 
Essenkay in my Ford. During the 
Spring ne Summer | toured about 
3,000 miles. 


**Toward the latter part of Sepe 
tember I started with my father 
to drive across the continent. We 
traveled through Buffalo, Detroit, ’ 
Kansas City, Colorado Sprin s and : @ 
Santa Fe, reaching San Diego 4 
after five weeks of almost continue 
ous running, and all the way withe 
out a puncture or blowout. 


“From my relatively brief but 
rather complete experience with 
Essenkay, I will say that it rides 
easier than air and it ‘gives longer 
tire mileage, and all of this withe 
out any detrimental effect on the 
car.”’ 


, —**One of 20,000 Users.”* 7 


Mr. Ferrish 


BLOWwouTS 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL’ 


“~ You may Essenkay in the tires of your caf 
We will oes a set of Essenkay for ten days” 
free trial, so you may test it under your own cone 
ditions. Drive over smooth roads, then over the 
roughest you can find. If after ten days’ actual use, 
you are not convinced that Essenkay rides like air, 
that it will banish all tire troubles and double mile- 

age —it will cost you nothing. Write for full pate 
y oe of our Ten Days’. Free Trial Offer and the 
free booklet “The Story of Essenkay.” 


MAL THIS COUPON HOW 
rae Gana 
The Essenkay Products 

«538i Orleans ho Chicago 

. Gentlemen:— Please send me, free of charge, 
without obligation, your booklet “The Story of 
Essenkay.” Also the full details of your 10 
Days’ Free Trial Offer. | 
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A YEAR OF WAR. 


UR war is now a full year old, as 
) April 6 was its birthday. The 
infant is not so sturdy as we 
would wish it to be; it has had too 
many nurses, too many grandmothers 
and busy-bodies, too many doctors 
of different schools, too many quacks 
and experimenters, too many plotters 
and poisoners hanging round it and 
bothering it. It hasn’t had a fair chance 
to show what sort of stuff it has in it. 
Another year will tell the story 
whether it is going to live and win out, 
or is doomed to perish. It can’t com- 
plain of any lack of nourishment or 
care; miracles have been performed in 
supplying it with everything that heart 
could wish, but still it doesn’t seem to 
assimilate its food. Everything has 
been tried and though it is still alive it 
does not show that activity, or even 
lung power, that is to be looked for 
in a healthy youngster. 

This will be its “second summer”, 
and all parents know that that is the 
real test of a baby. It has got most 
of its teeth to cut still and it has all 
the children’s diseases ahead of it. 
There is a heavy mortality among ba- 
bies, and this youngster is fighting 
against heavy odds. 

It has many enemies both within and 
without the camp. And yet there is the 
lingering feeling that it is going to pull 
through and justify its existence. In 
this second summer we are going to get 
down more to business. The fads and 
nostrums have now been pretty well 
tried out on the poor victim and the 
time has now arrived when it is en- 
titled to have a chance to thrive. Those 
who would like to see it worry along 
in a half-alive condition or to stifle it 
altogether are now pretty well known 
and they are going to be attended to. 

Congress, though having a big ma- 
jority on the side of the administration 
and the war, has been criminally lax 
and slow in failing to provide laws 
with “teeth” in them for reaching the 
spies and bolsheviks. Ever since the 
war first started, nearly four years 
ago, we have known about the opera- 
tions of these enemies of civilization 
but in spite of the crying need for 
strong legislation, congress has played 
the slacker and it is only just now 
passing a measure which will properly 
deal with spy-work and sedition. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels in a 
public address has just said that within 
the next 30 days every traitor will be in 
jail. We hope so, for the time has cer- 
tainly come when deeds should take 
the place of words. Public indignation 
against the pro-Germans has _ been 
lashed to such a degree of bitterness 
that lynch law will surely be applied 
if the government does not take con- 
trol with a firm hand and prove that it 
means business. 

Hundreds of Teuton spies have been 
caught in the act, but not one has been 
shot. Every day plots are discovered. 
Glass placed in bread to kill innocent 


victims is a common thing. Cattle and 
horses are poisoned, cropsand orchards 
are destroyed, ships and factories are 
blown up, railroad trains wrecked. 

The very fighting material which our 
boys “over there” are relying on to 
win the war is tampered with by these 
agents of Hun “kultur”. Right in the 
senate there have been exhibited gas- 
nrasks that had been perforated and 
made so that they would be rendered 
useless, also parts of airplane frames 
which had been sawed partly in two 
and then filled up so as to appear all 
right and yet would break when put 
into use. Right while the spy bill was 
under consideration, enemy agents 
made an attempt to kill Congressman 
Cooper of Ohio, because he had made 
anti-socialist speeches in the Wisconsin 
campaign. 

Sinister powers are at work every- 
where—doing their utmost to spike the 
guns of the war and bring about a bol- 
shevik “peace” favorable to Germany. 
Senator Poindexter quoted the words 
of men high up in the aircraft branch 
who had told him that “some mysteri- 
ous and unknown influence is putting 
the blight on all efforts” to produce an 
air fleet. Senator Lodge declared: “We 
have spent 840 millions for airplanes in 
the past year and we have not a single 
fighting plane in France.” 

The answer usually given to such 
criticism is that those who are in 
charge are “doing their best.” That is 
the sad part of it, for if that is their 
best, then it is not good enough, and 
men who will accomplish more should 
be put in their places. England passed 
through the very same experiences that 
we are now passing through and it 
took her a year or two after the war 
started to get rid of her incapables and 
pacifists and place her war operations 
in the hands of prattical men who 
could produce results. 

The first year of the war has cost us, 
in round numbers, 12 billions—or a 
billion a month—not counting nearly 
half as much more which we have ad- 
vanced to our allies. Uncle Sam has 
raised about eight billions on Liberty 
bonds and war-savings stamps, and the 
rest of the cost will be met by taxation. 

The time and the money thus far 
spent have not been wasted; it was nec- 
essary to spend them in order to get 
started. Germany had been making 
war preparations her main business 
for half a century, and it would be too 
much to expect that our peaceable na- 
tion would be able to transform itself 
into a great war power in a single 
year. 





But this year has demonstrated one’ 


thing, and that is that Germany is go- 
ing to be absolutely disappointed in 
her belief that we Americans were 
“dollar-chasers” who would not and 
could not fight, even to defend our- 
selves. It may be that we were degen- 
erate, as the Germans said, but their 
Hunnishness has revived our manhood 
and womanhood and forced us to mar- 


shal all our dormant powers for a life- 
and-death struggle with the powers of 
evil. 

It may be destiny that the Germans 
will win this war. We began very late 
to oppose them, and so did England. 
Their agents had emasculated every ri- 
val nation, by maintaining insidious 
and well-subsidized propagandas, un- 
der the name of socialism, international 
brotherhood, universal peace, etc. 

The present writer was in England 
in the historic summer of 1914, and 
only a few days before the war started, 
he heard one of the pro-German social- 
ist agitators assure an audience that 
there would never be any war, that 
preparedness was only a plot of the 
capitalists to secure profits for them- 
selves and that the socialists in Ger- 


' many would never allow the kaiser to 


break the peace. By the aid of all this 
made-in-Germany propaganda, the oth- 
er nations were lulled into a false sense 
of security; they would not believe 
that the Teutons would break their 
treaties and launch a war of conquest, 
and they relied on arbitration and ami- 
cable understandings to settle all con- 
troversies. 

We repeat that it requires time to 
convert a nation that has so long cher- 
ished doctrines of peace, justice and 
good-will into a militant nation, mobil- 
ized and armed to make its power felt. 
All Germany had been reconstructed 
with a primary view to “the day” when 
the kaiser’s war signal would flash 
forth. The very railroads were laid out 
as strategic lines, and their commercial 
side was subordinated to the military. 

Every factory was designed so as to 
be converted on a few days’ notice into 
a munition plant. Every man in Ger- 
many knew his place and his work in 
case of war. Sealed instructions were 
placed from time to time in the hands 
of every official throughout Germany 
and the moment the war signal was re- 
ceived, these instructions were to be 
opened and at once followed. 

How different was the situation in 
this country. Our transportation and 
industrial system was planned with no 
reference whatever to war. Last win- 
ter, with inexhaustible coal mines al- 
most within a stone’s throw of the 
capital and of the great industrial cen- 
ters the very government itself was 
unable to get enough coal to keep its 
activities going, and the best we could 
do was to proclaim heatless days and 
close up the bulk of our industries on 
those days. 

This shows how helpless we were in 
spite of our unrivaled resources. Right 
now Uncle Sam is unable to bring to 
Washington the helpers he needs, be- 
cause there is literally no place for 
them to lay their head. The capital 
city in the last year has had an influx 
of newcomers so large that it would 
make a big city in itself. And the situ- 
ation is similar in all the big centers 
of war activity. 

Not only did we not have the ships, 
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the airplanes, the guns, the ammuni- 
tion, the blankets, the uniforms and the 
thousands of things required in mod- 
ern warfare but we had to create even 
the raw materials out of which these 
vital necessities were to be created. We 
didn’t have great army camps, muni- 
tion factories and depots, etc., ready 
and waiting as Germany had but we 
had to stop and build all these things, 
as a preliminary to making our actual 
war preparations. 

We not only didn’t have the field- 
guns, machine-guns, rifles, airplane en- 
gines, motor trucks, submarines, etc., 
which we required in such vast num- 
bers but we actually lacked even the 
designs for these things, and months 
were used up in deciding on what 
types were best to adopt. Neverthe- 
less, wonders have been accomplished, 
as if by Aladdin-like magic. 

It may be, as we have said, that the 
Germans—possessing as they do the 
greatest military striking power the 
world has ever known—will be able to 
deliver such a succession of blows that 
it will be found expedient by the allies 
to arrange a patched-up peace. It is 
agreed by all patriots that there should 
be no talk of peace, and if any such 
peace should eventuate it would only 
be in the nature of a truce during 
which: both sides would ‘make still 
greater preparations for another and 
really decisive war. 

Our pacifists, socialists and soft-hit- 
ters can roar as they like but we are 
. now launched on our career as a mili- 
tary nation. They had their say before 
the war and got the world into this 
pickle, and the preparedists will have 
their say afterward and for a long 
time afterward. 

It has been found that the world is 
not yet ready for the gospel of peace 
and good-will. A letter received by the 
Salvation Army from one of its work- 
ers at the front in France tells of hor- 
rifying atrocities committed on some of 
our soldiers by the Huns. In one case 
four of these fiends overpowered one of 
our boys and held him while a fifth in 
cold blood cut his throat from ear toear. 

The comrades of this poor fellow 
have sworn vengeance on the next 
Huns they catch and they have sharp- 
ened their bayonets to a razor edge for 
the purpose. And the Salvation Army 
man who reported this case comment- 
ed: “It is this work of the enemy bri- 
gades known as ‘the butchers’ that 
makes our blood boil and makes us for- 
get to love our enemies. These are 
picked brutes for raiding purposes, 
whose object is to intimidate by fright- 
fulness.” 


It is true that as a nation we were 
grossly negligent in failing to make 
any preparations for defending our- 
selves. Our secretary of state, Bryan, 
was an avowed pacifist and the Teutons 
got it from him that we would not 
fight and that our talk was only bluff. 
They were entirely justified in assum- 
ing that we were a lot of chumps who 
had neither the spirit nor the ability 
to stand up for our rights and that we 
could safely be walked over and trod- 
den under foot. 

Now they are going to learn the 
truth. They are going to find that their 
spies and friends informed them in- 
correctly; they are going to find that 
this nation when hit will strike back 
and strike to kill, and that it will not 
turn the other cheek until it can safely 
do so. 

We are now engaged in the work of 
building up a great army, a great ma- 
rine navy and a great aerial navy. 
Where the Huns have guns and aeros 
by the hundred we are going to have 
them by the thousand. We must rely 
on our allies, with a little help from us, 
to hold the battle front in France while 
we are getting ready. 

It is too bad that we are so late and 
so slow in arriving on the scene; our 
delay and indecision have cost an aw- 
ful penalty and it may even lose the 
present war. But no matter how im- 
mediate events may turn we are in the 
struggle for keeps, and cursed be the 
man who in these coming years sug- 
gests any peace with the Huns or any 
voluntary dealings with them, until 
they have paid the full penalty and ren- 
dered retribution and the world has 
been made safe. 

q 


we George P. Morris wrote the 
words “the union of lakes, the 
union of lands, the union of states none 
can sever.” he forgot the power of con- 
gress to separate the states by mail 
zone lines. 

q 


OVERNMENT figures show that the 

people of this country have hereto- 
fore needlessly wasted some $700,000,000 
worth of food each year. The princi- 
pal causes of this enormous waste are 
the habit of deliberately throwing 
away edible material, failure to exer- 
cize judgment and common sense in 
planning meals and buying table sup- 
plies, cooking indifferently and care- 
lessly and using wasteful, inefficient 
methods of handling and storing. High 
prices and war-time conditions are ef- 
fectively teaching lessous of economy 
in the use of foodstuffs and other ma- 





terials of vital importance. If we are 
forced as a nation to abandon perma- 
nently our wasteful, improvident hab- 
its of living and learn well the lesson 
of conserving our resources and using 
them with sane frugality we shall have 
gained much to compensate for the 
many painful and costly sacrifices 
which the war necessarily entails. 
¢ 

ONEY invested in Liberty bonds is 

absolutely safe; there is no ques- 
tion as to Uncle Sam’s ability to re- 
deem them unless, as a result of being 
inadequately supported, he gets licked 
by the Huns. In that case you would 
lose your money, wherever invested, 
for no kind of property in America— 
nor life, nor liberty, nor anything else, 
for that matter—would be safe. 


HY doesn’t some inventive genius 

devise something in the way of 
life-saving apparatusfor airmen? Noin- 
telligent, prudent man would think of 
putting to sea in a ship without life- 
boats, life-rafts, life-belts, etc., yet the 
aviator is obliged to go up thousands 
of feet into the air, where the perils 
are as great or greater, without any- 
thing at all to depend on to save him 
from certain death or at least frightful 
injury in case something goes wrong 
and he starts on a plunge earthward. 
Practical fliers and aircraft builders, 
we are told, declare it to be impossible 
to work out anything of this kind but 
many machines and inventions are be- 
ing successfully used today which were 
once declared impracticable, impossi- 
ble dreams. To the layman it appears 
that a kind of parachute might be rig- 
ged in the machine with some form of 
attachment'to a belt worn by the avia- 
tor or with a grip within convenient 
and easy reach of his hand. There 
should also be some device for quickly 
releasing the flier from his seat in the 
machine when that becomes necessary. 
Then if something should go wrong 
with a vital part and the mechine 
should start to fall the flier could sim- 
ply release himself. The parachute, 
simultaneously released, would take 
his weight and allow him to descend 
safely and slowly to terra firma in- 
stead of being crushed and mangled 
amid the wreckage of the machine. 
Such devices have already been tried 
to a limited extent but they should be 
perfected. 

q 


OG in Missouri has three hind legs. 

A farmer is certainly a genius and 
patriot who makes three hams grow 
where only two grew before. 
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QUESTION BOX 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘‘in next issue,”’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 








Duties of Naval Suply Officer. 
Ques. What are the duties of a supply 
officer in the navy?—Ans. He is concerned 
with payment of men in naval service, 
with purchase and preparation of commis- 
sary supplies and with care of all general 
stores, such as paint, rope, etc. 





Civilians and Army Clothing. 

Ques. Would a civilian be permitted to 
wear an army overcoat if he takes the 
buttons off?—Ans. According to law, civi- 
lians are not permitted to wear “duly pre- 


Get a WAR JOB 


Thousands of men and women 


urgently needed by U. S. Government for protected Civil 
Service positions. Fine salaries. Easy hours. Vacations 
with pay. Regular promotions. No “pull” needed. Help 
your country. and yourself. We will advise and help you 
ifan American citizen over 18. 
















Government Clerk pays up to . $1800 
Stenographer-typist “ “ “ . . 1800 
Bookkeeper =? - * 2500 
Railway MailSérvice “ “ “ - 1800 
Postmaster Y= - . 3000 
P.O. Clerk & Carrier“ “ “ - - 1200 
Rural Carrier ee - + 1200 
Internal Revenue, $7 day and expenses. 

Custom House Service pays upto - . $2500 


Messenger and Watchman pays $600 up. 

Guard pays $840 up. 

Positions for women pay up to . - $1800 

Many others or - 

Free information, sample examination sheet, money- 

back guarantee and special offer. Just ask for book 
“TH” and mention position preferred. WASHINGTON 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessonsin the history, 

form, structure, and writing of the 

Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 

Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott's 

One student writes: “‘Before com- 
pleting the lessons, reveived over 
$1000 for manuscripts sold | 
Woman’s Home Comp nion, Pic- 
torial Review, McCall’s snd other 
leading magazines.’’ 














Also courses in Photoplay Writing 
Versification and Poetics, Journalism. 
In all, over One Hundred Courses, under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and other leading colleges. 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 276, Springfield, Mass. 


BOOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 


become a Certified Public or Cost Accountant; gointo business for 
yourself; demand for expert accountants exceeds the supply; our 
graduates earn over $5,000 yearly; have more business than they 
can handle; learn at home in spare time by our new system. Write 
for booklet and special offer. We have no solicitors. 


Universal Business Institute, 140 Pullman Bidg., New York 


Or. Esenweln 
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Favorite Peas 
i Write today. 
Cc. W. RANSOM, 357 Essex Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





6 pear pe Special Articles, Speeches, ctes pre 


pared for all occasions. Original 
accurate writings that ring true. 500 words $1 


scribed uniform of U. S. army, navy or 
marine corps or any distinctive part of 
such uniform or a uniform any part of 
which is similar to a distinctive part of 
the duly prescribed uniform of the U. S. 
army, navy or marine corps.” 


How Castor Oil is Obtained. 

Ques. Please tell me how castor oil is 
obtained.—Ans. This fixed oil comes from 
seeds of castor-oil plant. Seeds are first 
bruised between heavy rollers and then 
pressed in bags under hydraulic or screw 
press. Best quality of oil is obtained in 
this first pressing and is known as cold- 
drawn. By heating bruised and pressed 
seeds and again subjecting to pressure 
more oil is obtained but this is inferior 
in quality to cold-drawn product. Crude 
oil is heated to coagulate and remove al- 
bumen and other impurities and then it is 
exposed to sun’s light to be bleached. 


To Rid Canaries of Lice. 

Ques. Please give a method for ridding 
canary birds of lice—Ans. Following 
treatment, it is said, will destroy all para- 
sites or germs in feathers of birds: Mix 
chinosol, F., two dr.; burnt sugar, 20 m.; 
aq. cinnamon, four oz.; water 20 oz. Put 
one or two teasponnfuls of this in bath 
water and allow birds to use it. Cage 
should also be washed from time to time 
with mixture of one tablespoonful of solu- 
tion to one pint of hot water. 











The Magnetic Poles. 

Ques. Do the magnetic poles of the 
earth coincide with the geographical poles? 
—Ans. No, nor are they diametrically oppo- 
site each other. North magnetic pole has 
been located in King William Land, Cana- 
da, approximately in latitude of 70° 5’ N. 
and longitude 96° 45’ W. Location of south 
magnetic pole is given as approximately 
latitude 72° S. and longitude 156° E. Be- 
cAiuse of annual variation of magnetic nee- 
dle it is believed that magnetic poles are 
not permanently fixed but move slowly 
around geographical poles. 





The Making of Phonograph Records. 

Ques. Please tell me how phonograph 
records are made in quantity after the 
original or master record is obtained.— 
Ans. Wax impressions of master record 
are taken and by an electrotyping process 
matrix is made. This is _ nickel-plated, 
polished and reinforced, after which it is 
used as sort of die for pressing out dupli- 
cate records in hydraulic press. Material 
used for records is combination of wood, 
charcoal, barium sulphate and earthy col- 
oring matter. 


Life on the Planets. 

Ques. Does life of any kind exist on 
any of the planets besides the earth?— 
Ans. There is no positive proof that any 
such life exists but various scientists have 
believed that some of the celestial bodies 
other than our planet—notably Mars— 
support life. 








“Inclose’ and “Enclose”. 

Ques. Which is better to say, “I inclose 
a check” or “I enclose a check”?—Ans. En- 
close and inclose are used interchangeably 
but “inclose” seems more logical because 
when you put check or anything else in 
envelope with your letter you close or 
shut it “in”. 





Surgical Attention from Army. 
Ques. If a slight surgical operation is 
necessary before a man otherwise physi- 
cally fit for military service can be ac- 
cepted will army surgeons perform the op- 
eration free on condition that the man 
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enlist as soon as he recovers?—Ans. No 


medical or surgical services from army are 
free until man has actually enlisted but in 
such case operation probably would be 
performed without cost to applicant for en- 
listment. 





Free Charch. 

Ques. What is meant by the term “free 
church”?—Ans. This is general name for 
religious denomination which grew out of 
an established church. Most important are 
free church of England and free church of 
Scotland. Former is Protestant Episcopal 
organization founded in 1844. Free church 
of Scotland became separate body in 1843 
when it was organized as branch of Presby- 
terian church, as distinct from established 
church. 





Punishment of Deserters. 

Ques. If a man deserts from the U. S. 
army and goes to another country where 
he becomes a naturalized citizen and then 
returns to the U. S. can he be punished 
for his desertion?—Ans. Law provides 
that “no person shall be tried or punished 
by court-martial for desertion in time of 
peace and not in the face of the enemy, 
committed more than two years before the 
arraignment of such person for-such of- 
fense, unless he shall meanwhile have ab- 
sented himself from the U. S., in which 
case the time of his absence shall be ex- 
cluded in computing the period of the lim- 
itation; provided that said limitation shall 
not begin until the end of the term for 
which said person was mustered into the 
service”. On application to adjutant gen- 
eral of army deserters whose cases fall un- 
der provisions of this law may obtain what 
is known as “deserter’s release”. 





Stock-Raising Homesteads. 

Ques. Please tell me what is required in 
order to make proof on a stock-raising 
homestead.—Ans. Cultivation is not re- 
quired as in case of other homesteads but 
in order to make proof entryman must 
show that he has actually used land for 
raising stock and forage crops for not 
less than three years and that he has made 
permanent improvements on land, having 
an aggregate value of not less than $1.25 
per acre and tending to increase the value 
of land for stock-raising purposes. At 
least half of improvements must be placed 
on tract within three years after date of 
entry. 


Physical Unfitness of Draft Registrants. 

Ques. What percentage of draft regis- 
trants from the city were rejected on ac- 
count of physical defects? What percent- 
age of country registrants?—Ans. 27.96 
per cent of country boys and 28.47 per 
cent of city boys were rejected for this 
reason. 








Radio Companies and Signal Corps. 

Ques. Are army radio corps the same as 
the signal corps?—Ans. No; radio com- 
panies are included in signal corps which 
has charge of all means of communication 
in army, such as wireless telegraphy, tele- 
phones, aviation and visual signaling. Sig- 
nal corps requires services of men skilled 
in various trades, such as wireless operat- 
tors, machinists, brick-layers, tool-makers, 
motorcyclists, etc. 


Lost Registered Mail Matter. 

Ques. Will the government be responsi- 
ble for the loss of a registered letter?— 
Ans. Postal laws and regulations provide 
that “in case of the injury or loss of do- 
mestic registered mail in the postal serv- 
ice indemnity will be paid for the value 
thereof, not exceeding $50 in any one case 
of first-class matter and not exceeding $25 
in any one case of third-class matter. In- 
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demnity within the prescribed limit will 
be paid for the market value of merchan- 
dise lost or the actual, usual, direct and 
essential expenses incurred in the duplica- 
tion of valuable papers, or the original 
cost of such papers when they are not or 
cannot be duplicated. The limit 
of indemnity paid for registered articles 
lost in the international mails is 50 francs 
(about $10). No indemnity is paid-for the 
loss of international parcel-post mail.” 


Travels of Liberty Bell. 


Ques. Has the Liberty bell ever been 
taken* from Philadelphia to another city? 
—-Ans. In 1892 it was taken to Charleston, 
Ss. C., for the Interstate and West Indian 
exposition; in 1903 it was taken to Boston 
for the 128th anniversary of battle of 
Bunker Hill; in 1904 it was taken to St. 
Louis for Louisiana Purchase exposition 
and in 1915 it was taken to San Francisco 
for Pan-American exposition. 








When a Boy Attains Majority. 


Ques. When does a boy attain his ma- 
jority?—Ans. Under laws of this country 
boy is minor or “infant” until he reaches 
age of 21 years. In some states and coun- 
tries girls reach their majority at age of 
18 years. 


The Smallest People in the World. 


Ques. What race of people are the small- 
est in the world?—Ans. Negrilloes, dwarf- 
ish African people, are considered small- 
est; average height of these pygmies is 
only about four feet. Existence of even 
smaller people in Africa has been reported 
but no such reports have been verified. 








Name of Creek Indians. 

Ques. Why were the Creek Indians so 
called?—Ans. Name is said to have been 
applied because of numerous creeks run- 
ning through lands occupied by them. 


Enlistment of Registered Men in Navy. 

Ques. Can a man registered for draft 
enlist in the navy?—Ans. Yes if he can 
obtain from his local board statement 
showing that he is not in current quota 
for army. 








Juneau, Alaska. 


Ques. Please give the population of 
Juneau, Alaska, and inform me as to im- 
provements, ete—Ans. Population in 1914 
was estimated at 4,000. It is capital of 
Alaska, Located on Gastineau channel, op- 
posite Doyglas island. Surrounded by 
productive gold and silver-mining district. 
It has modern churches, schools, hospitals, 
fire department, newspapers, police sys- 
tem, telephone, telegraph and electric serv- 
ices and drainage. Steamship lines con- 
nect it with Seattle, Sitka, Skagua, Vancou- 
ver, San Francisco and other Pacific coast 
cities. Commodities in its markets are 
ea lumber and merchandise of various 
Linds, 





The Name “Biddy”. 

Ques. Please tell me the meaning of 
the name “Biddy”.—Ans. As commonly 
applied to female servants it is a cor- 
ruption of Irish name Bridget. Etymol- 
ogy of name as applied to hen is uncertain. 





Meaning of “Spurlos Versenkt”. 
Ques. Please tell me the meaning of 
the phrase “spurlos versenkt”.—Ans. Ger- 
man for “sunk without a trace”. Phrase 
was used by German ambassador to Ar- 
sentina in message advising Berlin gov- 
‘rnment that certain Argentine ships 


Should be sunk so that no trace of them 
would be left. 





Why I Am Paid $50000 
A Year 


How a Poor Young Man Trained for a 
Big Job—and Got tt in Three Years 


AS TOLD TO S. D. HOPKINS. 


yet of all the men in the country it 

is difficult to find enough to fill the 
few big jobs available. There are plenty of 
men for the $25-a-week positions—but the 
thousand-dollar-a-week openings “go beg- 
ging.” How this young man trained him- 
self for earnings of $50,000 a year is one 
of the most interesting chapters in the an- 
nals of even present-day fortune making. 
This is the story told me, almost word for 
word, by the young man who did it. 

“Three short years ago I was $5,000 ‘in 
the hole’—and earning $30 a week. I had 
a wife and two children to support, and I 
used to worry myself sick about the future. 

“Today—it seems like a dream—all my 
troubles are over. I am worth $200,000— 
enough to keep me and my family in com- 
fort for the rest of our lives. I own two 
automobiles. My children go -to private 
schools. I have just purchased, for cash, a 
$25,000 home. I go hunting, fishing, motor- 
ing, traveling, whenever I care to. 

“Let me say in all sincerity that what 
I have done I believe anyone can do. I am 
only an average man—not ‘brilliant’—have 
never gone to college—my education is 
limited. I know at least a hundred men 
who know more than I, who are better edu- 
cated and better informed—and their earn- 
ings probably average less than $50 weekly 
while my income is over $1,000 weekly. I 
mention this to show that earning capacity 
is not governed by the extent of a man’s 
education—to encourage those who have 
not had the advantage of a comprehensive 
education. 

“What, then, is the secret of my success? 
Let me tell you how it came about. 

“One day, about three years ago, some- 
thing happened that woke me up to what 
was wrong with me. It was necessary for 
me to make a decision on a matter which 
was of little consequence. I knew in my 
heart what was the right thing to do, but 
something held me back. I said one thing, 
then another; I decided one way, then an- 
other. I couldn’t for the life of me make 
the decision I knew was right. 

“I lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter—not because it was of 
any great importance in itself, but because 
I was beginning to discoverwhat was wrong 
with me. Along towards dawn I resolved 
to make an experiment. I decided to cul- 
tivate my will power, believing that if I 
did this I would not hesitate about making 
decisions—that when I had an idea I would 
have sufficient confidence in myself to ‘put 
it over’—that I would not be afraid of my- 
self or of things or of others. I felt that if 
I could smash my ideas across I would soon 
make my presence felt. I knew that here- 
tofore I had alwaysbegged for success—had 
always stood, hat in hand, depending on 
others to give me the things I desired. In 
short, I was controlled by the will of oth- 
ers. Henceforth, I determined to have a 
strong will of my own—to demand and 
command what I wanted. 

“With this new purpose in mind I ap- 
plied myself to finding out something more 
about will power and in my investigation I 
encountered the works of Professor Frank 
Channing Haddock. To my amazement and 
delight, I discovered that this eminent sci- 
entist, whose name ranks with James, Berg- 
son, and Royce, had completed the most 
thorough and constructive study of will 
power ever made. I was astonished to 


T se: are only a few $50,000 jobs— 





read his statement, ‘The will is just as sus- 
ceptible of development as the muscles of 
the body!’ My question was answered! 
Eagerly 1 read further—how Dr. Haddock 
had devoted twenty years to this study— 
how he had so completely mastered it that 
he was actually able to set down the very 
exercises by which anyone could develop 
the will, making it a bigger, stronger force 
each day, simply through an easy, pro- 
gressive course of training. 

“It is almost needless to say that Iat once 
began to practise the exercises formulated 
by Dr. Haddock, and I need not recount 
the extraordinary results that I obtained 
almost from the first day. You already 
know the success that my developed power 
of will has made for me. 

“People sometimes worry because they 
cannot remember or because they cannot 
concentrate. The truth is, will power will 
enable them to do both. The man who can 
use his will can not only concentrate and 
remember but can make use of these two 
faculties. And I want to leave this one 
word with you—no knowledge, no plan, no 
idea, is worth a penny unless it is used— 
and it cannot be used unless someone’s 
power of will does it!” 

Prof. Haddock’s rules and exercises in 
will training have been placed in book 
form, and I have been authorized by the 
publishers to say that any reader who 
cares to examine his startling book on will 
power may do so without sending any mon- 
ey in advance. In other words, if after a 
week’s reading you do not feel that “Power 
of Will” is worth $3, the sum asked, return 
it and you will owe nothing. When you re- 
ceive your copy for examination I suggest 
that you first read the articles on: The law 
of great thinking; How to develop analyti- 
cal power; How to guard against errors in 
thought; How to drive from the mind un- 
wholesome thoughts; How to develop fear- 
lessness; How to use the mind in sickn*ss; 
How to acquire a dominating personality. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
225,000 owners who. have read, used and 
praised “Power of Will” aresuch prominent 
men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex- 
U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. Mc- 
Kelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson, 
of Wells Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas, and thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I would 
suggest immediate action in this matter 
before you. It is not even necessary to 
write a letter. Use the blank form below, 
if you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton 
Publishing Company, 110-H Wilcox Block, 
Meriden, Conn., and the book will come by 
return mail. This one act may mean the 
turning point of your life as it has meant 
to me and to so many others. 
(BSSSSVSSEUSE SEB SSSeSEeTeeEeeteseeseeses: 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
110-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 

I will examine a copy of ‘‘Power of Will’ at 


your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in 
5 days. 
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Here is a Good Puzzle. 


Roy Vandervort, Madill, Okla., sends 
in this interesting puzzle. e idea is 
to draw a line connecting dot No. 1 
with No. 2, one connecting No. 3 with 
No. 4, and one connecting No. 5 with 
No. 6. The lines may be curved and 
bent any way you like but. it is strictly 

















THis Witt Mane You THINK 





against the rules and regulations’to 
cross over any line or to trace over 
any a second time. Now, don’t give up 





and say the thing can’t be done for it 
can and we shall show you how later 
on. It really is so simple that you will 
be vexed with yourself then if you 
have failed to find a solution. 


Beetles Use Poison Gas. 


Most people think the use of poison 
gas in warfare is a purely human or, 
perhaps one should say, inhuman idea. 
Yet the plan has been adopted by na- 
ture, says the American Boy. 

Certain kinds of beetles, known as 
bombardiers, and called by scientists 
brachinus, make free use of poisonous 
fumes to keep their enemies at bay. A 
typical species known as Brachinus 
crepitans is largely attacked by certain 
ground. beetles. These ground beetles 
are very active and can easily overtake 
the bombardiers. 

Just as they get within reach astrange 
thing happens. The bombardier has 
the power of ejecting a peculiar liquid 
which when it comes into contact with 


















Everybody Wants a Good 
War Map! 





of the entire world in eighteen colors, 


$5. Every man, woman and grown child needs 
one and will buy one if given the opportunity. 








Here’s the best flag that ever rippled in the breezes of a free land. 
~ You are going to get one free. This flag is 60x36 inches. Measure that 
4 on the floor and see how big it is—15 square feet. It’s made of heavy 
double stitched materials. The stripes are pure white and rich blood red. The field 
is ultramarine blue. In the stores it costs a lot of money. But you can have one with- 
out paying $5.00 or even onecent forit. Write us today. Send no money. If you 
love your country’s flag, your credit is good with us. When we hear from you we will send you, all 
charges prepaid, sixteen of our brand new edition of 


National War-and-World Maps ™* St'sicn 


Sell these to your friends at our.introductory advertisin; 
price of 50 cents each—just half the regular retai 
Price. Send us the $8.00 collected and we will send you this 

This wonderful combination of maps} big handsome flag free and a map for your own use. You can 
of the West front on a large scale, of} sell the maps, for we are going to tell you how. 

Europe, showing all the battle lines, and Act now, Our supply of flags is limited. This offer is only 
is the only complete series of its kind in}' £00d while they last. 

existence. More real information is given Send no money. Just tell us to forward you the maps as explained. 
E ne a id necds| NATIONAL MAP CO. 60 E. Georgia St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Single maps will be sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price, $1. 

















00 BARKS, HERBS, ©2st paid for product. Collector 
ne Ts, 8 list KS, WES meade, F188 fortnag he gg Bad- 

e . ° c" e nal 
ger Medical Plant Growers, (Buyers Exporters), Rhinelander, Wie, 


CASH for INVENTIONS and patents. Write Fisher Mfg. 
Co., 2168 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 








il GIVE YOU $20.00 CASH 


for a few hours work introducing my Famous Patriotic 


OSE Pictures. Big demand. Regular 25 cent sample 10c 


prepaid to you with full particulars for only . . 
S. CLEMENT MOORE, Publisher, NEW EGYPT, N. J. 














The Best Opportunity 








its combinations. . . 








We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1918. 


assigned. Many can make good money working for the Pathfinder and 


Much of the best territory still un- 











New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 











_Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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the atmosphere bursts into a sort of 
pale blue-green flame. This is imme- 
diately followed by a kind of smoke. 

Now this smoke has a remarkable 
effect on the pursuer. No sooner do 
the fumes come into contact with the 
ground beetle than the creature is 
blinded and stupefied. Paralysis over- 
takes the insect and it seems unable to 
move any farther. Quite a while elaps- 
es before the ground beetle recovers. 
In the meantime the bombardier makes 
good his escape. 


Lincoln Liked Morgan, the Raider. 


It was in the days of the Civil war 
when many people in the North were 
discouraged and some greatly alarmed. 
John Morgan, the Confederate raider, 
had been dashing through southern 
Ohio, destroying and damaging proper- 
ty as he went. An Ohio congressman 
went to the White House to learn from 
President Lincoln what he could about 
the raiders and the prospects of their 
being apprehended. There a conversa- 
tion in substance as follows took 
place: 

“T have been to the war department,’ 
the congressman said,“but they can tel! 
me nothing there about Morgan, Mr. 
President. I would like to know where 
he is. Do you think he will capture 
Columbus? Will——” 

“Morgan has not told me anything 
yet,” said the president, as usual seeing 
the humorous side of the situation. “I'l! 
bet, though, that he will take Columbus 
if he can and he’ll quickly enough drive 
off your live stock if he gets half a 
chance. We have no very good idea at 
this time as to where he is but you can 
feel pretty confident that our boys wil! 
catch him before very long. 

“When they do I want you to see the 
chap for I like him. He’s got a sense 
of humor that makes him quite human. 
He captures the mails, looks through 
the letters and takes out any officia! 
communications that may be of use in 
carrying out his own military purposes. 
The ordinary correspondence, howev- 
er, is allowed to go along on its way. 
Only this morning they told me that 
there was in the mails one 6f the war 
department envelopes containingacom- 
mission promoting a second lieutenant 
to be the major of his regiment because 
of merit and courage which he had dis- 
played. 

“John looked it over and saw dow! 
in the corner: ‘Approved by A. Lincoln.’ 
He wrote right under that: ‘Approve: 
by me also, John Morgan.’ The com 
mission was put back in the mail and i: 
due time it reached the worthy officer. 
Yes, sir, I like John and I hope to see 
him within’a short time.” 


Another Method of Squaring Numbers. 

E. S. Delancy, of Washington, sug- 
gests a method of squaring numbers 
which in his opinion is more practical! 
than the method of Mr. Norris, describ- 
ed in the Pathfinder recently. Its chief 
merit lies in its simplicity, he says, for 
fg is comparatively little to remem- 

2 
One of the first principles learned i 





algebra, in studying the properties 0! 
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binomials, is that the product of the 
sum and difference of two quantities 
equals the square of the first minus the 
square of the second. In other words, 
(a+b) (a—b)=a?—b?. 

Applying this truth to the squaring 
of numbers,such a number is added and 
subtracted as will bring the number to 
be squared to the nearest even tens, 
hundreds or thousands, as the case 
may be. Thus to square 45 


45+5=50 
45—5= 40 
2000 


This 2000 is the product of the sum and 
difference of two numbers, hence it 
equals the square of the first (45) minus 
the square of the second (5). If, then, 
we add to the 2000 the square of the 
second, or 25, we have the square of 
45, which is 2025. 

In squaring numbers which do not 
end in 5 the process is the same. 





23+3=26 87—3=84 
23—3= 20 87+3= 90 
520 7560 
9 9 
529 7569 


By always adding and subtracting 
the number which brings the number 
to be squared to the nearest ten there 
will never be anything to add larger 
than the square of 5. A little practice 
on numbers of two places will familiar- 
ize one with the process and render 
easy the squaring of larger numbers 
where the process is the same though 
more extended. 

For instance, take 9857. The number 
which will bring it to the nearest thou- 
sands is 143, 


9857—143=—9714 
9857+143= 10000 


97,140,000 
143+-43—186 
143—43= 100 
a 18,600 
43+3—46 
43—3= 40 
—_ 1,840 
i) 
97,160,449 


An inspection of the numbers in the 
right-hand column shows that 97,140,- 
000 is the square of 9857 minus the 
square of 143, that 18,600 is the square 
of 143 minus the square of 43, that 1,840 
is the square of 43 minus the square of 
3, and that 9 is the square of 3. Adding 
the four numbers together the square 
of 9857 is obtained. 

This process, Mr. Delancy says, can 
be used to square any number and it 
inatters not how many places the num- 
ber may contain. 


Solution for Problem No. 329. 


A and B walk around in a circle, A 
walking 12 feet a second and B 16 feet 
a second. They first come together at 
the point of starting in five seconds. 
What is the circumference of thecircle? 
Since A walks 12 feet per second and 

: a, 





B 16 feet per second in five seconds A 
goes 60 feet and B 80 feet. That is, B 
goes 20 feet farther than A. Twenty 
feet must be the circumference of the 
circle or some multiple of it. In this 
case it cannot be a multiple of it for 
then the men, at the rate they were 
walking, would meet the first time at 
the starting point in less than five 
seconds. Therefore 20 feet must be the 
circumference. 

Solved by Adam Campbell, Hindman, 
Ky., and A. H. Dalke, Canton, Kans. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 333. 


Use 12 pins to mark out a figure con- 
taining just four square-inches in area, 
each pin being equi-distant from its 
neighbor. This interesting puzzler is 
sent in by Rev. R. J. Bennett, of Sharon, 
Pa. 








SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 
Nothing can bring you peace but your- 
self. Nothing can bring you peace but the 
triumph of principles—Emerson. 


Art is the child of nature; yes, 

Her darling child in whom we trace 
The features of her mother’s face; 
Her aspect and herattitude—Longfellow. 





Fame is the echo of actions, resounding 
them to the world, save that the echo re- 
peats only the last part, but fame relates 
all and often more than all.—Fuller. 


One short sleep past, we wake eternally; 
and death shall be no more; death, thou 
shalt die—Donne. 


I speak of that learning which makes us 
acquainted with the boundless extent of 
nature and the universe and which, even 
while we remain in this world, discovers to 
us both heaven, earth and sea.—Cicero. 


We love peace as we abhor pusillanimity ; . 
but not peace at any price. There is a 
peace more destructive of the manhood 
of living man than war is destructive of 
his material body. Chains are worse than 
bayonets.—Douglas Jerrold. 





The perfection of art is to conceal art.— 
Quintilian. 

The temple of fame stands upon the 
grave; the flame that burns from its al- 
tars is kindled from the ashes of dead 
men.— Hazlitt. 





Immortality alone could teach this mor- 
tal how to die—Mulock. 





There is the love of knowing without 
the love of learning; the beclouding here 
leads to dissipation of mind.—Confucius. 





People are always expecting to get peace 
in heaven; but you know whatever peace 
they get there will be ready-made. What- 
ever, of making peace they can be blest 
for, must be on the earth here.—Ruskin. 


The next dreadful thing to a battle lost 
is a battle won.—Duke ef Wellington. 


Poetry is the outcome of emotions recol- 
lected in tranquillity Wordsworth. _ 
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GRAY HAIR 


Restored toOriginal Color 


Gray hair positively, quickly restored to 
color, no matter what color it was. KOLOR- REAK 
teed to do this or it costs you 
i A harmless, 
ng ST 
ess, stainless. 





“a 
cts directly on the pigments 
hair, "Also baniahes dandruf an and itching scalp in two 
applications. 


for free book and 
SKOLOR-BAK PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
lest Washington St., Dept. 445 A, Chicago, i. 
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LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 
tion with a subscription to the Path- 

S AVE finder at money saving prices. 
We do not publish a combina- 


ti list, but 
SUBSCRIPTION (cy our friends 
MONEY to send us a list of the pa- 


pers desired, and allow s8 

FOR to quste our low prices for same 
before placing order. W*en you 

YoU find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 


AGENTS.—2. 2 


lendid summer 
o§ er. Low Priced. 
sales. Bi = pty ma 
saves the door. Easy sales. Big profits. Big deman 
A sale in every home. Dozen can be carried. Dem- 
onstration sample free to workers. 

THOMAS CO. 3251 Gay St. Dayton, Ohie 


MARION NORMAL INSTITUTE 


And Business University. A well established school. Ac- 
credited. Students from all sections of America. Resident and 
correspondence courses. Live, healthful, beautiful city. Modern 
Business University has more openings than can fll. Low rates 
Hatton, President. Marion, * sdiana. 


WRITE for newspapers and magazines. Correspon- 


FOR dents and story writers make big money 
Copyright book tellin = sone FREE by 


PAY ics editor on i — o- Py “ghee ~ 
HEALTH axp_ STRENGTH 


You Want It — Our Message Is Free — Write Now 
B. IRO CO., 1710 aeons Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥- 


WRITERS — ATTENTION !-----.. 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Good ideas bring big 
money Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds making money. Get 
busy. Submit Mss. or write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 


MEN——AGE 17 to 45 [22055. 


Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses, 















willinterest you. S. P. 




















4 ST. 
OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. Sent 
on trial. Ifit cures, costs you $1.00, 
Ifitfails, costs nothing . 
SUPERBA COMPANY .6 Y, Baltimore, Md. 


LADIES TO SEW fii in. ‘Cosa ay: 


niec work: no canvassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
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applications filed on partial payment 

PATENT = og he Send for free a Milo 
& Co., 682 F Street 

eS RE Washington, 0.. Established 1864 


200 BOND ENVELOPES bread $1.00 00 


Acme Supply Co., Covington, 
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War Bread Wholesome, Says Expert. 


Now that peopie are required to take 
up with war bread which frequently is 
not so palatable as the old white bread 
was fears are entertained that the sub- 
stitutes allowed by the food authori- 
ties are not healthful when used regu- 
larly in large quantities, that they are 
conducive to stomach disorders, etc. 
We Americans were growing more and 
more fastidious in our tastes and our 
aversion to putting up with anything 
that didn’t entirely suit us was fast be- 
coming an obsession. So now when 
people are compelled in the interest of 
others to give up pampering their ap- 


Dr. Mabel H. F. Bancroft, of East Orange, 
N. J., who sailed recently for France where 
she will be a medical insector for the In- 
fant Welfare Commission in Paris. Dr. 
Bancroft is the first woman physician to 
leave for service in France under the 
sanction of the U. S. government. 


petites and eat plain food some are 
finding it doubly disagreeable and hard 
because of their former indulgences. 
Dr. Mary Rose, a New York food ex- 
pert, declares that, considering the lim- 
ited amount of substitutes used, fears 
as to the digestibility of war bread are 
groundless. “When people eat nothing 
but bread made from cereals which are 
not finely ground,” she says, “they are 
likely to experience distress from them. 
In the countries of the allies war breads 
mean breads with twice as much of 
other cereals as of wheat, just enough 
of wheat flour to bind the loaf together, 
and people in those countries have had 
some digestional disturbances from tak- 





ing such quantities of coarse cereals 
into their systems. 

“In this country, however, commer- 
cial breads have only about one-fourth 
as much of other cereals as of wheat, 
and we have had opportunity to de- 
velop good methods of baking war 
breads. There is no reason why peo- 
ple in this country cannot use the 
wheat substitutes to make wholesome, 
easily digested foodstuffs.” 


Spy Dies on Ellis Island. 


As a result of the death of Mme. 
Despina Storch, a young Turkish wom- 
an about to be deported because of her 
complicity in German intrigue, secrets 
of a far-reaching German spy ring in 
this country, of which she was a lead- 
ing member, will, it is feared, remain 
undivulged. Mme. Storch with three 
others, a woman and two men, were 
taken into custody by government se- 
cret service agents a few days ago. 
Comte Robert de Clairmont, another 
member of the quartette, is at the point 
of death, supposed to be suffering from 
a cancerous growth in his stomach. 
The cause of Mme. Storch’s death was 
alleged to be pneumonia; its occur- 
rence, however, just when she was 
about to make a clean breast of every- 
thing is held as peculiarly significant. 

Mme. Storch was 23 years old. She 
became interested in politics at an ear- 


ly age. Possessed of an unusual beauty 
she succeeded well in the capacity of 
spy and at the time of her arrest was 
high in the confidence of the German 
imperial intelligence department. Had 
she lived to reach France, officials aver, 
she undoubtedly would have faced a 
firing squad. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Telephone Girls in France. Thirty-three 
American telephone girls are now working 
at switchboards in Paris under the super- 
vision of the American expeditionary 
force. Some are stationed at the army 
centers in Paris, others are at Gen. Per- 
shing’s headquarters in the field and the 
rest are located at headquarters of the 
various lines of communication. The 
French girls are much impressed by the 
rapidity with which the American girls 
work. Each operator wears a regulation 
colored skirt and blouse and a dark blue 
hat bearing the orange and white cord of 
the signal corps. 


Aid French to Obtain Seed. French 
farmers in the region of the Somme are 
being aided in getting seed to plant this 
spring by girls from Smith college, 
Northampton, Mass., who are there help- 
ing the inhabitants in the devastated dis- 
trict in their efforts to reclaim some of 
the area abandoned by the Huns. The 
girls visit the farmers and ascertain their 
needs after which they order the required 
quantity of seed and then see that it is de- 
livered. 





Carries Own Groceries. “It lies im” our 
power to defeat the Teutonic allies in our 
kitchens,” declares Miss Florence Lowden, 
daughter of Gov. Lowden of Ill. “That is 
where part of the war must be fought.” 
Miss Lowden practices what she preaches, 
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OCTOR SAYS NUXATED IRON WILL 
INCREASE STRENGTH of DELICATE 
PEOPLE iw TWO WEEKS TIME 











In many instances persons have suffered 
for years without knowing what made 
them feel tired, listless arid run-down 
when their real trouble was lack of Iron 
in the blood—how to tell. 


F you were to make an actual blood test 

on all people who are ill you would 

probably be greatly astonished at the 
exceedingly large number who lack iron 
and who are ill for no other reason than 
the lack of iron. The moment iron is sup- 
plied a multitude of dangerous symptoms 
disappear. Without iron the blood at once 
loses the power to change food into liv- 
ing tissue and therefore nothing you eat 
does you good; you don’t get the strength 
out of it. Your food merely passes through 
your system like corn through a mill with 
the rollers so wide apart that the mill 
can’t grind. As a result of this continuous 
blood and nerve starvation, people become 
generally weakened, nervous and all run 
down and frequently develop all sorts of 
conditions. One is too thin; another is 
burdened with unhealthy fat; some are so 
weak they can hardly walk: some think 
they have dyspepsia, kidney or liver trou- 
ble; some can’t sleep at night, others are 
sleepy and tired all day; some fussy and 
irritable; some skinny and bloodless, but 
all lack physical power and endurance. In 
such cases, it is worse than foolishness to 
take stimulating medicines or narcotic 
drugs, which only whip up your fagging 
vital powers for the moment, maybe at the 











expense of your life later on. No matter 
what any one tells you, if you are not 
strong and well you owe it to yourself to 
make the following test: See how long you 
can work or how far you can walk without 
becoming tired. Next take two five-grain 
tablets of ordinary Nuxated Iron three 
times per day after meals for two weeks. 
Then test your strength again and see for 
yourself how much you have gained. You 
can talk as you please about all the won- 
ders wrought by new remedies, but when 
you come down to hard facts there is noth- 
ing like good old iron to put color in your 
cheeks and good sound, healthy flesh on 
your bones. It is also a great nerve and 
stomach strengthener and one of the best 
blood builders in the world. The only 
trouble was that the old forms of inorganic 
iron like tincture of iron, iron acetate, etc., 
often ruined people’s teeth, upset their 
stomachs and were not assimilated and 
for these reasons they frequently did more 
harm than good. But with the discovery 
of the newer forms of organic iron all this 
has been overcome. Nuxated Iron, for ex- 
ample, is pleasant to take, does not injure 
oe _— and is almost immediately bene- 
cial. 


MANUFACTURERS’ NOTE: Nuxated Iron which 
is recommended above is not a secret remedy, but 
one which is well known to druggists everywhere 
Unlike the older inorganic iron products, it is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach. The manufacturers 
guarantee successful and entirely satisfactory re 
sults to every purchaser or they will refund the 
money. It is dispensed by all good druggists.—Advt. 
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OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT 











Nos, 2403-2412—A Splendid Middy Suit for 
se 2403 


Misses 
and Small Women,—Blou and skirt 2412 are 
both cut in 3 sizes: 16, ‘18 and 20 years. Size 16 
will require 6 3-4 yards of 36-inch material. The 
skirt measures 1 3-4 yard at the foot. TWO separate 
patterns, 10 cents FOR EACH pattern. 


No, 2406—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 12 requires 3 1-4 yards of 44-inch 
material. Price 10c. 


No. 2407—Ladies’ Unde ent.—Cut fn 4 sizes: 
Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; and extra 
irge, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size medium re- 
quires 3 1-4 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 10c. 


No. 2404—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
%5, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 38 re- 
juires 6 1-2 yards of 44-inch material. Price, 10c. 


No. 2396—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 12 eI 4 1-4 yards of 36-inch 
erial at, ‘ay em and 1 1-4 yard for the over 

s "rice, Cc. 


_ No. 2414—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 

oS, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 88 

lires 6 3-4 yards. of 36-inch material. The dress 

Sean about 2 5-8 yards at the lower edge. 
e, 10¢. 


Herewith find....... “ores for which send me 
the following patterns 
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Be sure to sign — full name and address below. 





Instead of wasting .other people’s time 
and her own money by ordering groceries 
and meat over the telephone she goes out 
with her basket, buys what she wants 
and carries it home herself. Each: of us 
must do our share to conserve food if the 
war is to be won, she says, and this is one 
way of doing it. 


Woman Wins Village Office. Anna Wa- 
ters was elected to the office of tax col- 
lector in the village elections at Fort 
Plain, N. Y. She was the only woman 
candidate and also the only Democrat who 
succeeded in getting elected. 


Will Work Farm. Miss Mary Lincoln 
Beckwith, great-granddaughter of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, came back from Cuba recent- 
ly for the express purpose of working the 
family farm in Vermont. “I could not 
sit on a veranda in Cuba and knit when 
there is a man’s place to be filled here,” 
she said. Miss Beckwith has bought a 
tractor which she expects touse in plowing. 





Medals for Food-Saving. The campaign 
for food conservation in New York city 
will be intensified considerably during the 
next few months, the committee of women 
on national defense announces. One 
thousand medals for the housewives sav- 
ing the most food from March 15 to June 
15 will be awarded. 


VIEWS ON FEMINISM. 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer—King George, 
in his message to Parliament, speaks of 
“my army,” “my dominions,” “my empire,” 
and “my allies,” which gives the impres- 
sion that Queen Mary must be away from 
home. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch—The bloomer 
seems to be coming into its own. Not so 
very long ago it was scarcely to be men- 
tioned out loud, so dubious was its repute, 
and it was set down by the censorious as 
the very last word in metriculous mil- 
linery. What a change! Now the bloomer, 
according to certain consequential cham- 
pions, is about the only thing left in med- 
esty’s wardrobe that is fit to wear. 





Kansas City Journal.—Secretary Baker 
says so many patriotic women are knitting 
that they are likely to cause a yarn fam- 
ine. The remedy is plain. Appoint a yarn 
administrator and let him issue orders to 
observe a “knitless day each week. 











mt FAT 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when 
reduced” offer. My treatment has reduced 
at the rate of a poundaday. No dieting, no 
exercise, absolutely safe and sure method. 
Let me send you proof at my expense. - 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 


State New York, 286 Fifth Avenue. New York, Desk K-336 





Bronchial Cough 
WONDERFUL CURE 


DESCRIBE AILMENT. Acute or chronic. Cures Acute 
Bronchial Grute like Magic. Marvelous relief in Chronie 
cases. Get BRONCHO ON TRUST. EXTERNAL USE. 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. . When Benefited send 50 cents. 
FREE BOOKLET. testi 


TEACHERS ee 


There Is a growl demand throughout Pe. South 
and West for capable teachers at good laries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this field 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
ot ——. 2 les free. For full particulars write to 

LL. Manager. NASHVILLE. TENN, 


HIGHT EVEREADY 

> ak, ea ) si 

ret US 
today. 


Thousands Clerks at Washington wanted immedi- 
ately by U. S. government. $100 month and up. 
Men—women 18 or over. 7 hour day, 30 days vaca- 
tion with Easy, pleasant work. Common edu- 
cation sufficient. Your country needs you. Help 
her and live in Washington during these stirring 
war times. Write without delay for free list 
positions qe. Franklin Institute, Dept. 0-168, 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES. 
by the pa a = “5 30NG £623 oess. ea 
Sota | ‘or low cash.--installment Feates. Rental applies 
on purchase price. Write for full detaile and guarantee 


Young Typewriter Co, Dept. 472, Chicages 
































RIGINAL, » Sutling Lecture. * 
of Great War” 2500 word text; 50 standard 


slides. Colored and plain. Patriotic, up-to-the-minute. Post- 
aid $30. Limited allotment each state. Takes everywhere. 
EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, East 129th St., New York. 





4a3 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY syich’, for, cash, 20 matter 
Ww Dept. oca! culars free. 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15. N. NEB 





10 Pretty Post Cards, six big manufacturing formulas 


and sont fo ase. -course Beauty Sectvcs all 
for 25 cts. Geo. Knoll, 509 N. Wash. Ave., Kankakee, Il. 





Hair Trouble Successfully Treated 


CALVACURA STOPS HAIR FALLING 
THE CALVACURA METHOD is a scientific, natural method, invariably producing gratifying resuits. 


Mrs. Lina GBelperio, whose 
photograph appears here, sent 
us a very interesting sworn 
statement of the remarkable 
results she and her children 
obtained from the Calvacura 
Method. We would like to 
send you a copy of this state- 


pena 

Sohn Malouin writes: 
“the” sample box started a 
growth of new hair and I am 
so pleased I am sending for 
a full treatment.”’ 


Mr. Frank 4. Wright says: 
**Your Calvacura No. 1 cured 
me, also my brother-in-law, and 
I a net» it toanyone.”’ 


Suffer from Dan- 
arof,” Falling Hair, Prema- 
turely Gray Hair, Stripy, 
Sticky or Matted Hair, Itch- 
ing or Eczema oftheScalp. Are 
you bald headed or nearly so? 


Delays Are Dangerous—If 
you suffer from any of the 
hair troubles mentioned above, 
do not neglect it, try to re- 
lieve the trouble at once. Let 
us send you our illustrat- 
ed book, ‘“‘The Triumph of 
Science Over Baldness,”’ and 
a liberal sample of Calvacura. 








Simple Test—If you find 
hairs adhere to your comb, 
examine them closely. If the 
root is pale, dry, dead look- 
ing, take warning; correct the 
trouble if you want to save 
your hair and make it grow. 


het Us Prove to you by 
sending you a Sample Treat- 
ment that the Calvacura Nat- 
ural Method of Hair Culture 
stops the falling of hair, driv- 
ing away dandruff and eczema 
of the scalp and romotes 
the growth of new hair. We 
will send a liberal sample of 
Calvacura No. 1 and our il- 
lustrated book on the care of 
the hair and scalp, if you will 
write your name and address 
plainly on a piece of paper 
and enclose it with ten cents, 
silver or stamps, as evidence 
of your good faith, in an en- 
velope addressed 

UNION LABORATORY, 

19 104th St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
DO IT NOW, BEFORE 
YOU FORGET. 
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Copyrighted 1918 by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 
PRECEDING PART BRIEFLY TOLD. 


John Tremble, a clerk for the Clumley Contracting 
Co., had yielded to temptation and misappropriated 
$900, expecting to replace it soon. Fear drives him 
to run away and take refuge on Jericho island. 
There he finds the dead body of a man and the idea 
suggésts itself to him that he can drop out of sight 
by making it appear that this dead man is himself. 
He leaves a hote saying that he was the victim of 
a plot by the Clumley Co. to get rid of him because 
he knew about frauds in state contracts which the 
concern had ‘committed, and he invents a fictitious 
man—Edgar Smith—and says this man had been 
engaged to kill him. He becomes a rolling-stone, 
and one day he reads a placard telling of $1000 re- 
ward for the arrest of this Edgar Smith for the 
murder of John Tremble—himself. He acts suspi- 
ciously and he comes near being arrested for the 
murder, by Chief McFarland. He ships as a sailor 
and is injured and disfigured in a wreck. Five years 
after his disappearance, he returns to his old home. 
He has a beautiful wife but she supposes him dead 
and she has developed an attachment for a rising 
young lawyer-politician named Coggeswell. 


When the tramp was out of sight, Char- 
ley went back into the kitchen where his 
wife was waiting. “Who was he?” asked 
Mrs. Barden. She had followed the con- 
versation from just inside the kitchendoor. 

“Search me,” Charley retorted, trying to 
think. 

“He looked like a murderer.” 

“He did that. He said that he and I 
used to work together in the same office.” 

“Which office could he have meant?” 

“He may have been dreaming. He prob- 
ably was. All he wanted was a touch. The 
only office he could have referred to was 
Clumley’s—there was a big staff there—a 
window-cleaner, maybe—something like 
that. I don’t remember him.” 

“Now that you’re up,” Mrs. Barden 
changed the subject briskly, “you might as 
well grind the coffee while I mix the bis- 
cuits.” 

Charley ground the coffee. But all the 
time that he was doing it his thoughts were 
beating back, with the tramp as a range 
point, into the misty retrospect of his con- 
nection with the Clumley Contracting Co. 
The company long ago had disappeared. 
So had much else that had been connected 
with it—the atmosphere of gold and cor- 
ruption, invisible government and flagrant 
power. A political boss, once apparently 
as big and solid and immovable as a moun- 
tain of rock, had faded into oblivion. So 
had various lesser politicians and finan- 
ciers, some of whom had gone to prison— 
and were still there, or dead, so far as the 
public either knew or cared. 

But the Tremble case lived on. It was 
still bobbing up every now and then in the 
newspapers, especially since George R. 
Coggeswell had fought his long, hard way 
into the governorship. It was indirectly 
due to the Tremble case that he himself, 
Charley Barden, had come into his own— 
a state accountant, good salary, a posi- 
tion he could keep for life—all this because 
once, years ago, he had offered comfort 
and aid to the governor’s wife, John Trem- 
ble’s widow. 

“Her first husband’s name was John,” 
said Charley, breaking from his medita- 
tions into speech. 

“Whose first husband?” Mrs. Barden 
wanted to know, as she pushed the biscuit 
tin into the oven. 

“Mrs. Coggeswell’s.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“The tramp said that my name had been 
given to him by someone named John. 


What if he should have known John Trem- 
ble? There was something strange about 
that tramp—something that sort of gives 
me the creeps. John Tremble was the only 
John I ever knew.” 

“I’m thinking about making over that 
blue silk of mine,” Mrs. Barden volunteer- 
ed, as she opened the oven and peered in. 

“It’s funny how we forget about peo- 
ple,” Charley reflected, refusing to be di- 
verted from his line of thought. “He 
might have made a mark for himself if he 
had lived—with a wife like that.” 

“T know that I am not intellectual,” Mrs. 
Charley came back. 

“You don’t get me, Martha,” Charley 
soothed her. “But there was poor John 
Tremble murdered while he was still a 
clerk, and now here’s his widow married to 
a governor who has a good chance of 
becoming president some day.” 

“I wish it would bring you a chance to 
earn more money. I know that,” Mrs. 
Barden averred. 

“lll bet you this,” Charley progressed 
manfully, as he drew the drawer from the 
coffee-mill and shook the brown powder 
into the percolator. “Ill bet you that one 
of these days they’re going to catch that 
fellow who murdered John Tremble. The 
governor’s still back of that hunt—I sup- 
pose it’s on account of Mrs. Coggeswell— 
and you know that the governor’s not the 
man to let up on anything once he gets 
started on it.” 

“Draw up your chair and begin on your 
grapefruit,” Mrs.-Barden counseled. “The 
biscuits are almost ready.” 

Charley did so. The matter of the tramp 
and the incidental memories the tramp’s 
visit had called to life drifted back once 
more into the oblivion whence they came. 
But it wasn’t to be for long. 


* * * * 


It was Monday afternoon, and the rest 
of the city was roaring, but the suburb 
where old Mrs. Tremble lived alone was 
as quiet as if the Sabbath peace had been 
carried over. Birds chirped. There was a 
rippling accompaniment of children’s voic- 
es in the air. And from the Tremble cot- 
tage itself there came the small but pene- 
trating music of a phonograph grinding 
out the music of a hymn: 


In the sw-e-e-e-t by and by 
We shall meet on that beautiful shore— 


Mrs. Tremble was seated in a large rock- 
ing-chair at the back of her cottage. She 
looked old and feeble, but there was an 
expression of seraphic enjoyment on her 
face as she listened. 

There was a garden about her—a garden 
filled with hollyhocks, larkspurs, and other 
old-fashioned flowers. But she was rather 
the picture of an old lady who rambles— 
happy and tireless and not alone—through 
a garden of the spirit. Her gentle old face 
was uplifted. Her spectacled eyes were 
closed. She was all but motionless. A 
butterfly wafted about her. Quite near 
where she sat, a mother-bird emerged from 
a nest under the eaves, looked at this other 
mother unafraid. 

The swinging cadenée of the rousing old 
hymn was brought to an end by the lei- 
surely though powerful diminuendo of an 
“Amen,” and out of the back-door of the 
cottage a young girl came, a neighbor’s 
daughter. She smiled at the old lady, 
doubtful for a moment whether or not 
Mrs. Tremble was awake. But Mrs. Trem- 


- ble opened her eyes, with the brightening 


look of one who has been dreaming even if 
shé has not been asleep. 

“Is there anything else, Aunt Sylvia?” 
the girl asked. All the children therea- 


bouts, and a good many of the elders, 
called Mrs. Tremble “Aunt Sylvia.” 

“Just play my favorite, dear,” Mrs. 
Tremble replied, “and that will be all. 
You needn’t wait. The machine will stop 
itself, and Jane will be here before very 
long. I may catch a cat-nap before she 
comes, Thank you, honey.” 

She composed herself to dream again, 
yet expectant of the music to which she 
could dream best. The girl softly re-enter- 
ed the cottage. It wasn’t necessary for Mrs. 
Tremble to mention what her favorite was. 
Everyone in the neighborhood knew it. The 
music of it had become a part of their 
lives. It spun up into the rustie quiet now 
of the late afternoon as homely, as heart- 
appealing as the curling drift of blue 
wood-smoke from a homestead chimney: 


Oh, where is my boy tonight? 


The girl who had restarted the phono- 
graph crept away with a final glance at 
the old lady seated there. She had been 
gone for several minutes. 

“Ah, yes, I love him he knows,” Mrs. 
Tremble.breathed. She was sitting there 
in the silence that followed the music, her 
face up, her eyes still closed, when around 
the corner of the cottage—slowly, stealth- 
ily, as silent as a shadow and as timorous 
as if he actually had been the ghost of 
himself—Tremble came into sight. He 
stood there holding his breath. 

He was almost as dusty and ragged as 
when he had appeared on Charley Barden’s 
door-step, but not quite. There was evi- 
dence about him that he had made some 
effort to spruce himself up. He was wash- 
ed and garnished to some extent. A bar- 
ber had shorn at least a portion of his 
hair and beard. There was a cheap, bright 
necktie which partially concealed his rag- 
ged shirt. But it was the look in his face 
that dominated, and obliterated to some 
extent, all the other marks about him. It 
was a look compounded of fear and expec- 
tancy, of pain and joy each in suspense- 
a sort of basic hopelessness into which 
there had been forced some final gleam of 
cheerful appeal. He stood there in silence. 
He cast a look back of him, as if he medi- 
tated flight even now. Mouth open, trying 
to smile, he looked at his mother again. 

At that moment she opened her eyes and 
looked at him. “Who is it?” she asked 
mildly. 

Then Tremble saw that there was no 
recognition at all in his mother’s eyes. She 
put up a frail hand and adjusted her spec- 
tacles. “My. old eyes are not as good as 
they might be,” she explained. Her voice 
was concerned and apologetic, weak, but 
with such a quality of tenderness in it that 
Tremble’s mouth spread still wider. “I 
don’t know what the trouble is,” his moth- 
er continued, “but I don’t seem to be able 
to get specs that suit my poor old sight 
any more.” 

All this time Tremble remained silent, 
struggling to gain the mastery over him- 
self. He hadn’t seen his mother for more 
than five years; and, now, even while her 
voice drenched and refreshed him like a 
rain after a drought, he heard yet the ac 
cusation of his heart: “Not five years 
merely have aged your mother like this. 
You are accountable. This is your work. 

“Could you give me something to eat?’ 
he whispered hoarsely. 

Mrs. Tremble smiled. She got up slow]; 
from her rocking-chair. She was no longe! 
looking at him.. “I never turn anyone 
away,” she answered simply. “Is your 
mother still living?” 

The unexpected question shut off Trem 
ble’s breath. He had drawn a step or two 
nearer. He put out a hand to steady him- 
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self. He stood there leaning against the 
post of a small porch. His mother had 
turned, was about to enter the kitchen 
door. She was stooped. He could see how 
frail she was. 

“Wait,” Tremble gasped. She was obedi- 
ent. She showed only slight surprise. 

“You had a boy,” he blurted. It was 
plain that he didn’t know how to proceed, 
that he was just groping along fearful of 
some misstep. 

“You mean Johnny,” said Mrs. Tremble, 
pleased. “He was my youngest. He was 
my baby. I had three boys, but the others 
never grew up. Sammy was the first. He 
was a beautiful child. He was drowned in 
the river. The second boy was James. He 
was a scholar like his grandfather. He was 
16 when he died. He studied too much. 
Then Johnny came. He was like his father. 
His father passed away before Johnny was 
born. I tried to bring him up unspotted— 
a sweet and God-fearing gentleman.” 

“Did you?” Tremble asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” the old lady quavered. 
“He was his mother’s child. He was all I 
had.” 

Her wandering gaze discovered the yel- 
low leaf of a geranium plant. She picked 
off this leaf, touched up the plant other- 
wise here and there. When she straight- 
ened up again Tremble could see that she 
was making an effort to conceal her emo- 
tion. 

“They say he died,” she continued. 
“They say that he was murdered. Everyone 
believes it. Maybe they are right. Such 
things have happened to the sons of other 
women. It isn’t for us to question the de- 
cisions of Providence. But—oh—lI’ve never 
been able to think of my poor boy as dead. 
No doubt it is foolish of me, but I can’t 
keep myself- from hoping and believing 
that there may have been some mistake, I 
don’t blame the others. Only, a mother’s 
heart is different. I’ve waited for him.” 

“You got a letter—you got a letter a 
year or so ago,” said Tremble in a haunted 
tone. 

Mrs. Tremble was touched by recollec- 
tion. “From a friend of Johnny’s—from a 
Mr. Kremler,” she quavered. “They sent 
a gentleman all the way down to Texas to 
find out about it, but he was gone by the 
time that the gentleman got there. Do you 
know Mr. Kremler? Are you Mr. Kremler 
himself? Oh, if you are—he spoke so 
kindly about my boy! The gentleman lost 
the letter—” 

“What if I told you that I was a friend 
of his?” Tremble asked. 

“Of Mr. Kremler’s?” 

“Of—Johnny’s !” 

Tremble’s voice was still little more than 
a husky whisper. By this time his heart 
was clamoring the news: “I’m Johnny! I 
was a fool for waiting so long. My God, 
what could I have been thinking of!” But 
this inner clamor merely stifled him. His 
mother faltered in dawning joy and amaze- 
ment. 

“You—have seen him?” 

“Sit down,” panted Tremble. He stood 
where he was while his mother resumed 
her rocking-chair. The sudden excitement 
was too much for her. She was weak. 
That old, old premonition of hers that 
some day she would see her son again must 
have been stronger than ever. She looked 
as if her heart mighf be bursting with it. 
Yet there were those years of hope de- 
ferred to bid her to be patient yet a while. 

“He was always a good boy.” It was 
only with an effort that she could speak at 
all. “I have prayed for him! Night and 
day I have prayed—that our Lord also be 
his friend!” 








“And—if he did come back?” 

“Oh, I should try to show myself 
worthy—” Her voice went small, then 
smaller still. It trailed off into the si- 
lence. She was. looking at Tremble now, 
while a sort of set whiteness overspread 
her, transfigured her utterly. 

“Now, do you know—” 

There was a faltering, breathless silence. 
Then Mrs. Tremble spoke again. There 
may have been no sound at all that others 
could have heard. It was a cry of the 
spirit, “Johnny !” 

Tremble had shuffled forward. He was 
on his knees, with his head in his mother’s 
lap. “Mother!” he murmured. “Mother!” 


. * . J 


Tremble had followed his mother into 
the house. They were in his mother’s bed- 
room, which was on the ground floor of 
the cottage. It was a place which was 
holy. It was saturated with the memo- 
ries of his infancy, and with the memories 
of whatever else had been innocent or ten- 
der or spiritually comfortable in his life. 
It was an atmosphere which he had learn- 
ed to live without, which he had almost 
forgotten even had ever existed, but which 
Was now griping every atom of him with 
the pervasive throb of life itself. 

Hastily in broken sentences which would 
have been all but unintelligible to anyone 
else than his mother and himself, he had 
explained the situation in which he found 
himself, had mumbled something of his 
pangs and hopes. 

“It’s almost too much for my old heart 
to bear,” his mother said as she held his 
head in her arms, pressed him close to her 
bosom. He could feel how ‘stricken she 
was—stricken with joy, most certainly, and 
yet with something else besides. He help- 
ed her to her bed. 

“T’ll be all right in a minute,” she said. 
But almost immediately she added, with 
equal contentment: “Johnny, I’m not going 
to be with you very long. I want you to 
promise me something.” 

“lll promise you anything,” Tremble 
replied. 

“I always knew that your heart was 
right,” she answered. “I don’t want you 
to feel ever again that you are alone. I'll 
be with you, boy. I’ve asked the Lord to 
grant me this. He has just shown me how 
good he is—that he hears me. It’s about 
Jane.” 

“I want you to remember that she has 
been very good to me. She’s been a 
daughter to me, Johnny, all the time that 
you were away. She has become a great 
woman, but she has never ceased to be a 
womanly woman. Poor girl! I don’t want 
you to blame her. She thought that she 
was acting for the best.” 

“What has she done? Where is she?” 

“Kiss me, John. You know that I would 
save my boy from any further pain if I 
could. But you'll be strong. I know you 
will. You’re a man. Yovu’re still young— 
and strong. You can go any place in the 
world and make your way. It’s different 
with Jane. She’s bound here. She’s mar- 
ried.” 

“Married!” The exclamation surged 
straight out of Tremble’s heart. It was 
something that he had not foreseen. He 
had somehow imagined that Jane had been 
bound to him forever whether he was there 
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Rupture Kills 
7,000 Annually 


Seven thousand persons each year are laid 
away—the burial certificate being marked 
“Rupture.” Why? Because the unfortunate 
ones had neglected themselves or had been 
merely taking care of the sign swelling) of the 
affliction and paying no attention to the cause. 
What are you doing? Are you neglecting 
yourself by wearing a truss, appliance, or 
whatever name you choose to callit? At best, 
the truss is only a makeshift—a false prop 
against a collapsing wall—and cannot be ex- 
pected to act as more than a mere mechanical 
support. The binding pressure retards blood 
circulation, thus robbing the weakened 
muscles of that which they need most— 
nourishment. 


But science has found a way, and every truss 
sufferer in the land is invited to make a FREH 
test right in the privacy of their own home. 
The PLAPAO method is unquestionably the 
most scientific, logical and successful self- 
Sas for rupture the world has ever 

nown. 
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sary. 
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or not. A surprising pang of remorse and 
jealousy went through him. 

“She’s married again,” his mother went 
on gently, clinging to his hands to soften 
the hurt she felt that she was giving him. 
“She believed that you were dead.” 

The shock that this announcement gave 
to Tremble redueed him to silence. He 
thought that he was indifferent to Jane. 
Now that he discovered that some other 
man had claimed her, he wondered how he 
could ever have believed himself indiffer- 
ent. He loved her. “It would be better if 
I was dead,” he blurted. 

For a while his mother did not speak. 
She caressed his head. Her voice was ten- 
der and compassionate when she did speak, 
but her love was matched by her reason- 
ableness. “Johnny, I want you to promise 
me—that Jane will never know.” 

“I—I—-she—she—” Tremble choked. 

“It would kill her,” his mother breathed. 
“It could orily bring fresh misery to all of 
us. Jane comes to see me every day. She’ll 
be here soon. We'll plan to be together— 
just you and I, Johnny.” She cried a lit- 
tle. “It’s what I’ve prayed for,” she quav- 
ered. “And this life is meant for sacri- 
fice, Johnny. You and I must save Jane. 
We must do that—mustn’t we?—even if it 
kills us. ‘Whosoever will lose his life’— 
the words of our blessed Savior, Johnny— 
‘the same shall save it... They were spoken 
for me—and you.” 

Tremble barely heard what his mother 
said. He was sobbing his heart out. He 
was shedding the pent-up tears of a life- 
time. So it seemed to him. He felt the 
touch of his mother’s hand on his head for 
a long time after she was silent, and there 
was something about that touch which 
wiped the years away utterly and left him 
a shivering, unhappy little boy. “John,” he 
heard her whisper finally. 

There was a breathlessness about the 
whisper that suggested to him that she had 
made some new plan which she was about 
to propose. But during his weeping his 
own mind had been made up. He was 
going to atone, so far as that was possible, 
for all that he had done. 

“We'll go away from here together,” he 
murmured. “We won’t let Jane know.” 

“God bless you,” she replied. “Ill be 
with you.” 

There was a faintness, a spirituality 
about these words which did not reach 
Tremble immediately. But after a space, 
as his mother remained silent, he lifted his 
head to show her that he was through with 
weeping, and that he had recovered his 
strength. In this strength there was a bit- 
terness—a bitterness which came from his 
newly discovered love for Jane—but even 
the bitterness was wholesome and salutary. 

The moment that he looked at his moth- 
er, though, he was touched by a species of 
awe. The light in the room was none too 
brilliant, and yet in this dimness his moth- 
er’s face shone with a faint radiance. She 
looked as beautiful to him as a vision. It 
somehow made him feel tremendously rich 
and blessed. This had been of the posses- 
sions he had rejected. 

“Mother,” he whispered. 

She was quietly breathing. Her eyes 
were closed. On her face was that same 
seraphic expression which had been there 
a little while ago out in the garden. 

“Mother,” he said again. There was no 
answer, and his awe turned to alarm. 

Next door to the Tremble cottage was 
the house occupied by Dr. Brown. Trem- 
ble had noticed the sign in passing. Also, 
he remembered that Dr. Brown had been 
coroner of the county—still was, perhaps. 
Anyway, the doctor was a stranger to 


Tremble personally, and, moreover could 
be trusted in a professional way. 

Tremble ran out of the house and 
traversed the garden. He vaulted the 
fence. He was in a desperate hurry. But 
the doctor was in consultation with a pa- 
tient at the time. The servant who opened 
the door for Tremble said that the doctor 
would be free in a few seconds. Tremble 
waited. 

Dr. Brown was eldérly. He displayed 
no great haste when he did appear. “Who 
did you say?” the physician inquired. 

Tremble blanched. He had been on the 
point of saying that it was his mother. But 
he checked himself. There was -already 
forming in his thought the fresh plan of 
getting away and taking his mother with 
him. 

“Fainted,” the physician meditated aloud. 
“Her heart has not been very strong of 
late.” 

Tremble was in an agony of haste, yet 
he waited for the old physician, fearful 
that some other patient would arrive to 
cause further delay. All the time that he 
was waiting he could hear an ironical voice 
mocking him: “Why hurry now, when 
you’ve waited all these years?” 

The physician was on his way at last; 
but instead of following him around to the 
front of the house, Tremble returned the 
way he had come. He vaulted the fence, 
passed through the thicket of flowering 
hollyhocks and other hardy perennials of 
his mother’s garden. As he did so he saw 
someone who had preceded him there. It 
was the man with the green eyes who had 
taken his watch that night in Shantytown, 
Tex. 

* ® * a. 

In the house to the rear of the Tremble 
garden lived Judy Peck. The house faced 
on another street, but Judy’s favorite place 
was at a window overlooking the Tremble 
garden. She had had an unslaked thirst 
for romance for a good many years, and 
now she couldn’t get enough of it. It was 
not the sort of romance she had originally 
pined for. Still, it was a satisfying substi- 
tute. She had become the neighbor of old 
Mrs. Tremble—mother-in-law, to some ex- 
tent, of the present governor of the state. 

Every day Judy, who was much alone, 
regaled her eyes with a sight of Jane as 
she came to visit the old lady; for, while 
the weather was fine, the governor’s lady 
and Judy’s old neighbor sat together in the 
back garden, and often enough Judy could 
even hear quite a good deal of what they 
said. 

The elderly maiden had been sitting at 
her listening-post on this particular day, 
awaiting the arrival of Jane, when she dis- 
covered the stealthy approach of that man 
who looked like a tramp. 

Judy saw the preliminaries of that 
strange interview of theirs without under- 
standing a word or a gesture of it. She 
called up police headquarters. “A tramp— 
he looks like a murderer,” she said—“went 
into the house with Governor Coggeswell’s 
mother-in-law !” 

She tried to add something about the 
prevalence of tramps in the neighborhood, 
and the advisability of establishing a stone 
pile for such—no lone woman being able 
to consider herself safe. But in the midst 
of this another voice had cut in—soft, yet 
abrupt, authoritative. It was Chief Mc- 
Farland. 

“Just keep quiet,” the chief advised. 
“T’ll be around there myself immediately.” 

After that first recoil of his Tremble 
stepped forward, decided to keep his own 
recognition to himself, and hoping that the 
other did not know him after al!. But the 
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hope was short-lived. McFarland himself 
had given a start of surprise, taken a quick 
step in advance. 

Tremble sought to pass him. “Hold on 
there,” grated McFarland softly. “Not so 
fast!” 

Still the event was seeming almost like 
a delusion to the chief of detectives. He 
had happened to be passing the switch- 
board at headquarters when Judy Peck’s 
tip came in, had made the run around to 
the Tremble cottage himself on the off- 
chance of rendering some service to the 
governor of the state. It dazed him to 
find not the mere tramp he had expected 
to see, but the one fugitive in the world 
he most desired to capture. 

Tremble himself fully recognized the 
delicacy of the situation—or thought that 
he did. Nothing was further from his own 
desire than to create a disturbance. “T’ll 
speak to you later,’ he said evenly and 
boldly as he again tried to pass. 

“You'll speak to me now,” said McFar- 
land. 

This was holy ground for Tremble. In 
there waiting for him was his mother. He 
felt mortified. “You needn’t be afraid 
that PU run away from you this time,” 
he said with a touch of dignity. “You can 
see for yourself that [P’ve come back— 
without your bringing me back.” 

McFarland permitted himself a peculiar 
smile. “Why, so you have,” he said. 

He put out his hand as if to assure 
Tremble that everything was all right, and 
that they could be friends now for at least 
a little while. Tremble was willing to 
shake hands, although he didn’t quite see 
the occasion for it. He put out his own 
right hand. As he did so, McFarland, 
quick as a wink, had snapped a handcuff 
on him. E 

“What’s the meaning of this?” Tremble 
panted. 

“It means I’ve got you,” said the chief 
sternly. 

The sweat was coming out on Tremble’s 
face. There were so many things that he 
wanted to say, yet which he couldn’t say, 
that he was dumfounded. 

“Take that handcuff off of me,” he fal- 
tered desperately and softly. “I want to 
go into the house for a minute.” 

“What for?” 

“The—the old lady’s expecting me. She’s 
sick.” 

“Oh, she is, is she?” 

“Yes! Please—” 

“What are you doing here?” Chief Mc- 
Farland demanded. 

There were features of the case which 
he could not understand. He was willing 
to learn all he could. There was not only 
$5000 reward in it for him. This was a 
case, as he had reason to know, which was 
very close to the heart of the governor. 
There was no reason why he should share 
the prospective glory with someone else. 
Not when Fate had played thus far so 
well into his hands. 

Tremble was silent for an interval. He 
wondered how far he could go in revealing 
his identity. He didn’t know. He cast a 
glance about him. He saw the peering face 
of Judy Peck at an upper window of that 
house at the rear of the garden. Already 
a number of children, drawn there by some 
curious intuition, had clambered to the top 
of the back fence. 

“You’ve made a mistake,” said Tremble, 
trying to speak calmly and steadily. “Lis- 
ten! I don’t want to create any disturb- 
ance here. All I want is » little time, and 
rll be anle to square myself.” 

“Square yourse:f,” cried the chief. “Do 





you want to tell me right now who put you 
up to it?” 

“To what?” 

-This time the chief whispered. He was 
still griping Tremble’s wrist with the hand- 
cuff. “To what, you dirty crook! To the 
murder of John Tremble!” 

Tremble went white. Not even the old 
whispers that had pursued him half-way 
around the world—that offer of reward, 
what Otto had said, nor those events im- 
mediately preceding his desertion from the 
army—had quite prepared him for this. 
It still struck him as too grotesque to be 
true. 

“There was no murder,” he managed to 
say. 

“You lie!” 

“Who do you think I am?” 

“Are you going to have the nerve to 
deny it? You’re Edgar Smith!” 

Tremble felt his head go round, his lips 
go dry. He was in momentary expectancy 
of seeing his mother appear. He still clung 
to the hope that there was some chance of 
saving her this scene. As much as he hated 
to do it, he would have to take the chief 
into his confidence, though. He could see 
that. He blurted the declaration in a 
choked whisper: “I’m John Tremble my- 
self !” 

“Well, for the love of—” 

The chief’s next step was swift. He 
crowded Tremble, not too roughly, closer 
yet against the wall of the cottage. He 
made certain passes with his free hand 
that assured him Tremble was unarmed. 
In a trice he had caught Tremble’s other 
hand, and clicked the other bracelet of the 
handcuffs about that wrist as well. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” Tremble pleaded. He 
had caught the flash of a vision—of some- 
one who had just arrived—a woman who 
was young, brilliant, exquisitely and sim- 
ply dressed—tender, expectant, wonder- 
ing. It was Jane! 

Chief McFarland had thrust his own 
body between that of his prisoner and the 
governor’s wife. Jane hadn’t seen Tremble 
at all. “Mr. McFarland!” she exclaimed. 

“It is nothing, Mrs. Coggeswell,” said 
the chief; “just a tramp! We’re clearing 
the town of tramps, you know.” 

“Where is mother?” Jane asked. 

“In the house, I suppose. Don’t alarm 
her. There is no occasion for alarm.” 

Jane accepted the explanation. She still 
hesitated a moment. She passed on into 
the house. 

Tremble was still as if blinded by that 
brief sight he had had of her. He had 
heard her called “Mrs. Coggeswell.” The 
name, apart from the fact that she was no 
longer called “Mrs. Tremble,” filled him 
with a new wonder, a new misgiving. 
Coggeswell was the governor of the state. 
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dancing eyes on Tremble’s own. 
begin to see,” said he. “So you’re John 
Tremble, are you? Came around here 
thinking that you could put something 
across on the old lady—make trouble for 
Mrs. Coggeswell—kick up a scandal and 
get yourself bought off? Come along with 
me, you snipe; and if you kick up a mess 
to frighten those ladies in there, I'll have 
you beaten to a pulp in your cell!” 

He was speaking softly and intensely, 
with his face close to Tremble’s own, but 
Tremble scarcely heard him. His mind 
was running back and forth, hither and 
yon, like a hound trying to pick up a lost 
trail. He was glad of the support the wall 
of the cottage gave him. 

Chief McFarland gave a tug at his wrists. 
“Stop!” cried Tremble. 

McFarland seriously was afraid of creat- 
ing a scandal now, was afraid of using too 
much force. That was one thing the gov- 
ernor’s wife wouldn’t stand for. He knew 
it. 

“Come along quietly,” he said, changing 
his tone. 

But Tremble didn’t want to come along. 
He was bewildered. All he could think 
about was the overwhelming catastrophe 
that threatened the world should the chief 
persist. “You don’t understand,” he bab- 
bled. 

“You can explain everything around at 
the house,” said McFarland, exerting fresh 
pressure on the handcuffs. 

“You’re making a mistake, I tell you,” 
Tremble panted. “Don’t let this go any 
further. What I told you was the truth. 
There was no such person as Edgar Smith. 
I made it all up while I was hiding down 
there on Jericho island.” 

“Oh, so you were on Jericho island?” 

“Yes,” said Tremble, licking his lips. 
“I came back here to see my mother. I 
didn’t want to stir up. any trouble. And 
I won’t stir up any now if you let me go. 
If you don’t believe me, you can ask my 
mother. She’ll tell you! But I promised 
her that I wouldn’t say anything—that Id 
gO away again.” 

The words were tumbling out of him 
like frightened sheep through a gate, but 
still not very loud. Despite the fact that 
the colloquy had not lasted very long, it 
had lasted long enough to stir the neigh- 
borhood. There were other faces than 
that of Judy Peck at various windows 
round about. That original bevy of chil- 
dren on the back fence had become the 
nucleus of a crowd. 

A butcher’s boy, with his basket on his 
arm, had come around by the side of the 
house, paused there to listen. A couple of 
other loiterers joined him. It was Chief 
McFarland’s turn to sweat. He saw a touch 
of madness in his prisoner now. He con- 
templated a quick getaway, but he knew 
that before he could take a dozen steps his 
man might be shrieking—shrieking that 
strange hallucination of his to the ever- 
lasting scandal of the neighborhood. 

“So Mrs. Tremble is your mother, is 
she?” said the chief indulgently, in a quest 
for time. 

“Not so loud!, Yes! 
don’t you believe me?” 

“Do you want me to ask her?” inquired 
the chief cunningly. 

“Yes! Yes!” Tremble gasped. “Only 
listen! Don’t let that other lady know. 
You understand why. She hasn’t got any- 
thing to do with this. She ain’t to blame!” 

“All right,” the chief agreed. There was 
something about this thing so peculiar, and 
the situation—in view of Tremble’s claim, 
and also the presence of the governor's 
wife—was so beyond his experience that 


“Now I 


Oh, God! Why 


he was at his wit’s end. He turned to the 
butcher’s boy. 

“Go in there,” he said, “and ask Mr:. 
Tremble if she’ll kindly step out here 
moment.” 

But it was Dr. Brown who came back to 
the door. His face was grave. He lifted 
a hand in expostulation. “This is unseem 
ly,” he began. 

“Doctor,” said the chief softly and rap 
idly, “this fellow says that Mrs. Tremb| 
is his mother. He insists on having «a 
word with her.” 

“How is she?” whispered Tremble. 

“This is unseemly,” Dr. Brown repeated. 
He surveyed the group in the garden. H« 
looked at Tremble. It was to him that h 
made the announcement. “Mrs. Tremble 
is dead!” 

_ ao 7 7 

Tremble went to his cell in the city pris- 
on stricken and overawed. It was a feeling 
akin to that which might be felt by on 
who had suffered for years from a cancer, 
and who has come at last into the hands of 
the surgeon. It was life or death, damna 
tion or salvation. Indeed, it was as if 
the major operation had already been per 
formed. He felt cleansed, exalted, even 
while he was taking note of how badly he 
had been hurt, how greatly changed wer 
the circumstances of his life. It was al 
most as if he had been born again. 

If he had been groping in darkness be 
fore—and he saw that he had been, ever 
since his deed of darkness on Jericho is- 
land, and even before—he was now flooded 
with light. 

There was the case of Jane. Jane was 
still young. She was more beautiful than 
he had ever imagined her. She was mar- 
ried again, and was married to a man who, 
in these past five years, had risen from 
comparative obscurity to be the governor 
of his state. 

George R. Coggeswell! Like an arch- 
angel, he glimmered into that new vision 
of Tremble’s. Tremble found it easy now 
to get all the information he wanted about 
Coggeswell, as well as about Jane. The 
newspapers that came to him were filled 
with accounts of them, allusions to them 
sketches of their past. It was to the 
“Tremble case” that Coggeswell owed both 
the acquisition of his wife and his rise to 
fame. It was the supposed murder of John 
Tremble that had lifted the Clumley scan- 
dal beyond the level of all other such mani- 
festations of public and private corruption. 
Coggeswell had pursued the corruptionists 
to their last lair of all, and now this was 
about to be opened up for public inspec- 
tion, excavated, wiped out. 

The hired assassin of John Tremble had 
been caught at last, and was to be forced 
to tell what he knew. “That means me,” 
said Tremble to himself. 

He had to keep repeating this to himself 
to overcome the impossible unreality of it. 
He was Edgar Smith, the execrable. H¢ 
was John Tremble, the innocent victim 
To expiate the murder of the one the) 
were clamoring for the blood of the other. 
Yet they were one and the same person, 
this man they pitied and the man they ab- 
horred. One was Cain and one was Abel. 
Cain and Abel had one heart, one brain, 
and a common past and a common future; 
were loved as one by their mother. 

Was that mother still hovering about’ 
His mother was very much in Tremble’s 
thought. At times it was almost as if she 
were actually there beside him. There wer 
intervals, brief for the most part, when h: 
tried to realize that she was dead, when h 
tried to visualize her funeral, and also th 


cemetery to. which they had taken 
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He was aided in this to some extent by the 
accounts in the newspapers. But it was 
always easier for him to think of her as 
still alive and present, and in this he was 
not only aided by memory and instinct, 
but he was abetted in it by his dreams. 

He heard her again: “‘Whosoever will 
lose his life—’” These words haunted 
him for some time before the full signifi- 
cance of them began to emerge. 

As John Tremble, he was already dead. 
All the papers insisted on that. They in- 
sisted on it in the baffling, unanswerable 
way of accepting it as an established fact, 
something that it could not possibly occur 
to anyone to question at all. That claim 
of his, made at the time of his arrest, that 
he was John Tremble’s self, was merely a 
tragic joke—the grisly device of a trapped 
criminal to cast about himself an atmos- 
phere of doubt and romance. Even the 
papers bitterly opposed to Coggeswell were 
ready to make that concession—did make 
it. 

As Edgar Smith, he was already as good 
as dead. The papers were almost equally 
uniform in conceding that. The case 
against him was pronounced perfect. There 
were the bloody finger-prints and the other 
unforgotten elements of the crime of Jeri- 
cho island. There was his near-capture in 
Texas, when Tremble’s watch had been 
found in his possession—with those same 
finger-prints in the back of the case, where 
Edgar Smith had only partly obliterated 
the portrait the watch still contained. 
There was his final arrest at the Tremble 
home—where, most likely, he had gone 
with the desperate purpose of opening-up 
negotiations with the governor of the state, 
or blackmailing the governor’s wife, or for 
some more sinister purpose still not yet 
explained. 

Edgar Smith, most unquestionably, was 
as good as dead already—and here was the 
crux of the situation—unless he talked. 
Governor Coggeswell as much as said so. 
The law, of course, would deal with this as 
with any other crime. His ultimate action 
would be influenced by circumstances. 
That was all. But Tremble knew, and so 
did everyone else, that these circumstances 
depended on himself. He would have to 
tell who hired him, what other crimes he 
had committed on behalf of the Clumley 
ring, who had been “putting up” for him 
during the past five years—and other 
things like that. 

The newspapers were not alone in mak- 
ing this clear to him. Chief McFarland 
did as much. So did the district attorney 
of the county—a man named Blake, who 
looked like the mummy of Rameses the 
Great, and was the governor’s friend. 
Blake had already publicly announced that 
he was to take personal charge of the case. 
He had Tremble brought before him in 
the big, high-windowed room which was 
his private office. 

Rameses the Great was condescending. 
He was in a comfortable good humor; was 
even affable, in fact. “Hello, Smith!” he 
said as he rocked back in his swivel chair 
and smiled at Tremble across the polished 
expanse of his desk. “Are they treating 
you all right over at the prison?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Tremble answered somewhat 
stealthily. 

“I understand that you’re not quite 
ready to talk yet?” 

Tremble shuffled uneasily. He wanted 
to talk. He wanted to unbosom himself. 
But how could any man say the things 
that he had to say to the mummy of 
Rameses the Great? 

“IT don’t want to hurry you; Smith,” said 
Mr. Blake, with perfect contentment, “and 
yet I don’t want to hold out any false 











hopes to you. I can’t promise you any- 
thing, except a few more days to think it 
over in, and [’m promising you this al- 
though my office is prepared to take your 
case to trial without a moment’s delay. 
We’ve got a case against you so complete 
in every detail that no jury in the world 
would hesitate a moment to find you 
guilty—under this indictment—of—mur- 
der—in the—first degree!” 

He grinned, dropped his impressive man- 
ner, spoke more rapidly. “You know what 
that means, don’t you? It means the death- 
house. Not pleasant, is it? I’ve sent a 
number of boys in there, and they don’t 
like it—don’t like it a bit. And when I 
send them in there”—he smiled again— 
“they don’t come out, except for the au- 
topsy. Think it over! There may be a 
reprieve in it for you—if—you decide—to 
talk!” 

But could he talk? How about that 
promise he had made to his mother? If 
he talked, what would happen to Jane, and 
that brilliant new marriage of, hers, and 
the man who had succeeded him. as her 
husband? . Tremble swallowed. He would 
say nothing. 

Rameses the Great had apparently for- 
gotten all about this prisoner they had 
brought into his presence. Rameses had 
answered the ring of the telephone on his 
desk, was chatting gaily with some friend 
of his. “Very well, then,” said Rameses; 
“let’s lunch!” 

“Come on!” a guard whispered sourly. 
And Tremble was led back to his prison 
again. (Continued next week.) 


WONDERFUL REMEDIES. 


At once after his arrival in a foreign 
country to which he had been sent the 
agent of a patent medicine concern com- 
piled a long list of all the diseases and ail- 
ments he could think of or find in books 
at his disposal. Then in his advertise- 
ments and selling talks he asserted confi- 
dently that his pills and ointments were 
sovereign remedies for all these diseases. 
“Furthermore,” he assured prospective cus- 
tomers, “if there should be any diseases 
in this country which are unknown in my 





country the pills and ointment will cure: 


them too.” 


FOR THAT TIRED FEELING. 

“Now, why,” said my wife, “did you send 
home that beer?” 

And I answered, “Because my physician, 
for fear 

That my run-down condition might grow 
to be chronic, 

Has ordered a bottle a day as a tonic.” 


She said, “How I wish he had ordered you 
wine, 

Or cod-liver oil, or the extract of pine! 

When you're taking that stuff, you will 
have to go slow; 

Be careful, for beer is too-tonic, you 
know.” —F. H. Seely. 








No craving for tobacco in any ot 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 

Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit un- 
aided. It’salosingfightagainst heavyodds ' 
and means a serious shock to the nervous 
system. Let the tobacco habit quit YOU. 
It will quit you, if you will just take 
Tob Red » according to direc- 





tions for two or three days, It is a most 
anne ag nd quick and thoroughly reliable 
remedy for the tobacco habit. 
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a Not a Substitute 
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contains no habit- 





inne pate. de any kind. Itisin nosense | 
a substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatment you have absolutely no desire 
to use tobacco again or to continue’the use 
of the remedy. It makes not a particle of 
difference how long you have been using 
tobacco, how much you use orin what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, 
cigaret pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
use snuff, Red will positive- 
ly banish every trace of desire in from 48 
to 72hours. This we absolutely guarantee 
in every case or money refunded, 
Write today for our free booklet showing 
thedeadly effectof tobacco upon the human 
stem and positive proof that Tobacco 
eemer will quickly free youof the habit. 
Newell Pharmacal Company. 
Dept. 346 St. Louis, 
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or more in length, and 
often 18 rows of ker- 
aelstotheecar. . 
What do you think 
of gumshins so large that it takes two men to carry one, and other 
vegetables as large as mentioned? These Jumbo varieties often 
grow to the sizes mentioned, and we can see no reason why yes 
cannot grow them just as large, and perhaps larger, if you give 
them good care. Be the first in your neighborhood to grow these 
mammoth varieties, and take some prizes at your county fair. 
FREE OFFE Sufficient seed of each of the above 6 vari- 
eties for you to try them will be sent free 
if you will send 25¢c to pay for one years subscription to our 
monthly ao Everyday Life—spring and summer issues 
full of hints and helps to the amateur gardener. This offer to 
introduce EVERYDAY LIFE, Dept. 5.P. 61,Chicage. 


WAR OPENS THOUSANDS GOVERN- 


MENT JOBS TO TEACHERS 


The positions to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 097, Rochester, N. Y., for 
list of positions open and many sample exammation questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 
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ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. 
Different Knots Are Made and WhatThey Are Used For 
ISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 
A most practical handbook giv- 
pasos ing cad nate and simple direc- 
tion for making all the most 
useful knots, hitches, rig- 

ging, splices, ete. Over 


100 illustrations. All 
about wire rope # 


ing, blocks, tackles, ee 

ete. 37 Heraldic Knots 7 7% 

: (Nastrated, Of great value to 4H 5 

ee ae riggers, campers, “> 
bontmen. Prige 20 cents costpaid, 
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Debates and sian 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


YOUR FEET 


Those Poor, Tired, » Feet certainly need 
prompt and sure relief, eee Ad to — "soothe and refreshen 
them. One application of Viktry Foot im gives gratifying results 
—incomparable to prevent perspiration, soreness, burning, callous, 
etc., and to remedy those foot miseries from which you now suffer. 

Don't neglect your feet—they do need attention always. Ordera 
bottle of Foot Balm today---it is a necessity you would 
appreciate, because it affords you real foot comfort. Regular 
size 59c. Trial size 10c. 


BUTEAU & CO., French Chemists, 10-3rd St., Binghamton, N. Y. 











Send us the names of 2 new yearly subscribers 
and $2, and we will extend your subscription for 
one year. 
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LOCID INTERVALS 





Jubb—Peasley’s wife used to be musical, 
didn’t she? 

Billfuzz—Yes; before they were married 
she played the mandolin but now she 
picks on her husband instead. 


“What are they moving the church for?” 

“Well, stranger, I’m mayor of these dig- 
gin’s, an’ I’m fer law enforcement. We’ve 
got an ordinance what says no saloon shall 
be nearer than 300 feet from a church. I 
give ’°em three days to move the church.” 
—-Grit. 


He—Most girls, I have found, don’t ap- 
preciate real music. 

Second He—Why do you say that? 

He—Well, you may pick beautiful strains 
on a mandolin for an hour, and she won't 
even look out of the window, but just one 
honk of a horn and—out she comes!” 


A LONG STRIDE. 





























Uncle Sam to the Kaiser: You thought I 
was too far away to be of any help to the 
allies, didn’t you? But here I am, you see. 
—Cartoon in “Il 420”, Florence, Italy. (“Il 
420” is a reference to the Italian 420-milli- 
meter big-gun—nearly 17 inches caliber. 


First Boy—My father is a veteran and 
has a hickory leg. 

Second Boy—’S nothing. My sister has 
a cedar chest. 


Visitor (hungry)—And at what time do 
you have dinner, my little friend? 
Terrible Boy—Soon as you’ve gone! 


Here is an extract from a hotel prospec- 
tus in Switzerland: 

“Veissbach is the favorite place of resort 
for those who are fond of solitude. Per- 
sons in search of it are in fact constantly 
flocking here from the four quarters of the 
globe.” 


Wix—I see by this paper that more than 
one-half of the world’s population is fem- 
Inine. 

Nix—I don’t believe. If it were so how 
do you account for the. fact that one-half 
of the world doesn’t know how the other 
half lives?—Idle hour. 


“I don’t skurcely see how Nephew Adrian 
is going to get along over there in Europe,” 
said Mrs. Hornbeak. “He can’t speak enough 
of any foreign language to make himself 
understood.” 

“I don’t suppose he’ll need to,” replied 
Farmer Hornbeak. “As I understand it, he 
has gone to shoot Germans, not to debate 
with ’em.”—Kansas City Star. 


A man had taken into his confidence an 
intimate friend touching a most import- 
ant moment of his life. 

“I can,” said he to his friend, “marry a 


rich girl, whom I do not care for, or a pen- 
niless girl, whom I love dearly. I am in 
great doubt. Which shall I do?” 

“Follow the dictates of your heart, old 
man,” was the prompt response, “and be 
happy. Marry the poor girl. And, say— 
er—would you mind introducing me to the 
other?”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Stubbs was feeling his way to the kitch- 
en stove in the dark when he fell over the 
coal scuttle. 

“Oh, John,” called Mrs. Stubbs, sweetly, 
“I know what you need. You should get 
what they have on battleships.” 

“What’s that?” growled Stubbs, as he 
rubbed his shins. 

“Why, a range finder!”. 


—Buffalo News. 


Enthusiastic Professur—And is it true, 
lieutenant, that the harder you pull the 
trigger the farther the bullet will go?— 
Cornell Widow. 


Stonewall Jackson was not a man to 
speak ill of another man without reason. 
At a counsel of generals early in the war 
one of them remarked that Maj. Smith 
was wounded, and would be unable to per- 
form a certain duty. 

“Wounded!” said Jackson. “If that is 
so it must have been by an accidental dis- 
charge of his duty!”—Brooklyn Citizen. 


“Butcher, do you sell whale meat?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“Can I see some choice cuts?” 

“Certainly, mum. Jake, fetch the step- 
ladder and show this lady over the whale.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Lady—Here, my poor fellow, is a quar- 
ter for you. It must be awful to be lame, 
but I think it is worse to be blind. 

Expert—You bet it is, mum. When I 
was blind they was always handin’ me 
counterfeit money.—People’s Home Jour- 
nal. 


THE LESSONS OF WAR. 
“So you’re saving up to buy an airship? 
You’re quite an ambitious little boy.” 
“Yes, sir; I wants to fly over Jimmie 
Mack’s yard and drop bricks on him.”— 
The Airman. 


RULES FOR THE ROAD. 
Stand straight: 
Step firmly, throw your weight: 
The heaven is high above your head, 


The good gray road is faithful to your 
tread. 


Be strong: 

Sing to your heart a battle song: 

Though hidden foemen lie in wait, 
Something is in you that can smile at Fate. 


Press through: 

Nothing can harm you if you are true. 

And when the night comes, rest: 

The earth is friendly as a mother’s breast. 
—Edwin Markham, in the Nautilus. 


THE MAJOR’S STATUS. 


A major’s job is sometimes regarded as a 
sinecure, and a humorous exchange hits off 
the idea by this story of an ambitious col- 
ored trooper: 

“I figgahs [se goin’ to get a majah’s 
commission, soon,” said he, “ ’cause I over- 
heard de kunnel talkin’ to de adjutant 
about somebody and sayin’: ‘He won’t do 
foh a lieutenant, ’cause a lieutenant doan’ 
know nothin’ and does everythin’; he 
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won't do foh a captain, ’cause a captain 
knows everythin’ and doan do nothin’; but 
he suttinly would make a majah, ’cause a 
majah doan do nothin’ and doan know 
nothin’ ”—Monetary Times, Toronto. 


ADDS STANZA TO BATTLE HYMN. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the famous clergy- 
man and author, former minister to the 
Netherlands and now a chaplain in the U. 
S. army, has composed an additional stanza 
for the battle hymn of the republic. Here 
it is. 
We have passed the cry of anguish from 
the victims of the Hun, 
And we know our country’s peril if the 
war-lords’ will is done. 
We will fight for world-wide freedom till 
the victory is won, 
For God is marching on. 


TOO HARD FOR MNEMONY. 


A woman of intellectual tastes found it 
difficult to remember all the facts she col- 
lected. She therefore secured the services 
of a professor of one of the best memory 
systems. Scarcely had the professor taken 
his departure after a successful first les- 
son, when a loud double knock was heard 
at the front door. 

“Who was that, Mary?” the lady inquired 
of the servant. 

“Oh, if you please, ma’am,” said Mary, 
“it was the memory man; he forgot his 
umbrella!”—Pittsburgh Chronicle Tele- 
graph, 





ON THE ANXIOUS SEAT. 


A certain minister, just. before the serv- 
ice, was called to the vestibule to meet a 
couple who wanted to be married. He 
explained that there wasn’t time for the 
ceremony then. “But,” said he, “if you 
will be seated I will give you an opportu- 
nity at the end of the service for you to 
come forward, and I will then perform 
the ceremony.” 

The couple agreed, and at the proper 
moment the clergyman said: “Will those 
who wish to be united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony please come forward?” 
Thereupon 13 women and one man pro- 
ceeded to the altar. 


DIDN’T WANT TO HURT FEELINGS. 


The motorist had lost his way on a 
country road. Hailing the first pedestrian 
he overtook, he asked the way to Blank- 
ville. “I don’t know as I can explain it 


HEL-MIT THE KAISER FREE 


Wear this badge if you are against Germany 
and the Kaiser. Every patriotic American 
should have one. Made of handsome metal. 
Will wear for years. Pin back. Can be worn 
by men or women. Sent free with year’s sub- 
scription to our monthly paper, Everyday Life, 
which contains latest Washington news of the 
war, war stories, and items of general interest 
to all the family. 750,000 circulation. Sub- 
scription price 25c a year. Pin only, without 
paper, 10c. This offer to introduce 


EVERYDAY LIFE, Dept. g.g3, Chicago 


Vitality for All 


The Dr. Lorenz Electro Body 
Battery is the greatest inven- 
tion for debility the world has 
ever known. No drugs, no 
medicine, no dieting, no un- 
usual demands of any sort. 

It sends a stream of vital 
life into your nerves, organs 
and blood during the time you 
are asleep. For treatment of 
rheumatism, weak back, nerv- 
Ousness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incom- 
farabie. Write today for Free 
llustrated factory price list. 


(fi P.D.C. Lorenz Electric Works 
¥ 2240 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Wl. 















very clearly,” replied the pedestrian, “but 
if you'll take me in your car I'll point it 
out to you as we go along.” 

“Good,” said the motorist. “Jump in.” 

“First off,” directed the pedestrian, as 
he took his seat in the car, “you drive 
straight ahead the way you are going for 
about two miles.” 

When the two miles had been traversed, 
he continued: “Now, if you'll let me out 
here I can show you the rest of the way 
without going along. Just turn around 
and go back three miles and there you are.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that in the first 
place instead of taking me two miles in 
the wrong direction?” demanded the mo- 
torist. 

“I didn’t want to hurt your feelings right 
away by telling you you were going in the 
wrong direction,” replied the other, “and, 
besides, I live here.” 


Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission frée. 








STAM MERING 


Columbian Correspondence College Washington, D. C 
We can cure you. Write today for 


S : O free book “Hew to Stop Stam- 


mering’’. S. J. ROBBINS, Principal, Boston Stammerers’ 








Institute, 246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








FIBRE 


4-POUND FIBRE LEGS—ON EASY TERMS. 
Orthopedic Braces for All Deformities. Send for Booklet 
Ray Trautman, 642 Dean Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

























For fifteen years I have been treating 
alone, ECZEM. 


vinced the 
bh 

This 
Rheum, Pruritus, Milk Crust, 


chance to prove to you 


of my mild, soo 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, 
Pruritus, Milk Crust, Water 
Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


one disease 

I have handled over one million 

cases. I donot pretend to know it all, but I am con- 

disease is due to an excess of acid in the 

ood, and closely related to rheumatism and cancer, 
acid must be removed. 


Eczema is called by some poate Itch, Tetter, Salt 
eeping Skin, etc. 

am fully convinced Eczema isa curable disease, and 
when I say it can be cured, I mean just what I say — 
C-U-R-E-D, and not merely patched up for a while to 
return worse than before. It makes no difference : 
what other doctors have told you, or what all you have tried, all Iask is just a 
that this vast experience has taught me a great deal that 
would be of help to you. If you will write me today I will send you a free trial 
ing, guaranteed treatment that will do more to convince you 
than I or anyone else could in a month’s preaching. It's al! up to you. If you 
suffer any more with eczema and refuse to merely write ) 
blame yourself. a ——_— son Bee I have treated yom neighbors. Merely 
dropping me a today is likely to give you more real com 

you ever expected toenjoy again. Do it right now, your very life may be at stake. 


Je E. CANNADAY, M. D., 1340 Court Bk., Sedalia, Mo. 


~ Reference: Third National Bank, Sedalia, or ask your banker to find out about me. 
Send this notice to some poor sufferer from eczema. It will be a kind act by you. 
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Normal Instructor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is_ everywhere 

recognized as the formost educational magazine in the world, 

by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 

character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. It is — 
the school year from a sem red to June 

and each number is filled with the cho 

material obtainable. 
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Subscription Price $1.50 per chang and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and_comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Dra . Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 


Particular attention is given to illustrations, whicb include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Drawings, etc. Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
tinctive feature, with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
ictures for pupils’ use. Each number contains several pages of 
intertainment aterial, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 

ak, Music and Programs for Special Days. The Teachers Ex- 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1s enthusiastically endorsed 





Special Combination Offer 


for $1.50; or in combination: 


The Pathfinder ......... 






by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. It is thoroughly practical io every 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 


We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
our readers an opportunity to secure Normal! Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. No other educational journal 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
popularity. We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $1.50 
year, $1.00) 8°TH $2.25 


* Ceccccccoed 
Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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You Can Try A Box 
Without A Penny 


The Bodi-Tone Company wants you to try a full- 
Bized box of Bodi-Tone at its own risk. We want 
eS Se Set Seis Soe BP Sane OF Ms pewees 
fore you pay for it or buy a penny’s worth of 
-Tone. You must see what it does for you, 
must feel what it accomplishes in your own partic- 
ular case, must. know how its use benefits and cor- 
Trects body, before you pay. No matter what 
whe Iments may be, we want you to try a box of 
-Tonein this way. No matter how old you are, 
Do matter how long you have been sick, no matter 
what you have used without success, we are willing 
to send it to you, for you to try, without a penny 
from you. e don’t care what doctors have told 
you, we don’t care whether you have any confidence 
or belief in Bodi-Tone, we are glad to have you and 
sick, weak or worn-out America 

try it at our risk. 

All you need do is send us the coupon. 

giving us your name and address, an 

we will mail a dollar box of Bodi-Tone 
te you, without a penny from you. 

If you are tired of cortinual doctoring and bad 
health, if you are wearied of feeling you cannot 
depend on your body to act right and do its full 
duty, you need Bodi-Tone right now, and this offer 

ves you achance totry it without risking a penny. 

‘ou need it to seek out your weak spots and make 
them stronger, to stop the leaks which have been 
draining your vitality, to make your organs, nerves 
and muscles capable of giving you the ri~ht meas- 
ure of strength, vigor, energy and full-blooded 
comfort your body should have. If you want to 
stop the use of medicine, if you want to quit the 
doctors, if you want to stop the strain and drain of 
continual dosing ard drugging, send the coupon 
immediately for a dollar box on trial and tone your 
body and make it healthy with Bodi-Tone, for healthy 

es need no medicine. You try it at our risk. 


Bodi-Tone Does Just 
As Its Name Means 


It cwres disease by toning all the body, and we want 
to show you what it will do fur your body. Bodi- 
Tone is a small, round tablet, that is taken three 
times every day. Wedc not send a small sample, 
containing only a few tablets, and of no practical 
value, but a full-sized one dollar box, enough to 
make a test, So you can try it and learn how 
Bodi-Tone works in the body, how it cures stubborn 
diseases by helping nature to tone every organ of 
the body. Tone is a little word, but it means a 
great deal, everything in health. When all the 
organs are doing their part, when each is acting in 
a@ perfectly natural way, when all the functions are 
healthy and performed with natural vigor, when 
the energy, strength and power of resistance to 
disease are all at a natural point, then the body isin 
propertone. When disease has attacked any part, 
when lack of vitality is found and felt, the tone of 
the entire physical body should be raised to the 
highest possible point, to make all the body help to 
cure and restore. This is the power which under- 
lies all of Bodi-Tone’s great work for the sick, this 
is the power it offers you to help you get new 
health and strength, new vigor and new vitality. 


Not a Patent Medicine 


Bodi-Tone is not a patent medicine, for its 
ingredients are not a secret. It contains 
Iron Phosphate, Gentian, Lithia, Chinese 
vian Bark, Nux Vomica, 

rape Root, Cascara, Capsicum, 

and Golden Seal. Such valuable 

ents guarantee its merit and power. 


man or woman 





deposits, Gentian does invaluable work for the 
Stomach and Digestive forces, Chinese Rhubarb 
and Oregon Grape Root promote vigorous Liver 
activity, Peruvian Bark raises the tone of theentire 
system, Golden Seai sooues tne inflamed mem- 
brane and checks Catarrhal discharges, Cascara 
ves the Bowels new life in a natural way, 
apsicum makes all more valuable by_bette! 
their quick absorption into the blood. Every one 
of these ingredients possesses characteristics most 
valuable in this common-sense plan of toning all 
the body. h exerts a special action in some 
certain organ or function of the body that helps to 
bring the whole body back to nature and to health. 


Natural Curatives To 
Make Natural Health 


Each Bodi-fone ingredient adds a needed element 
from nature to the body, for Bodi-Toneis altogether 
a R has a certain work to do in 
the body and does it well, in a natural manner. 
They are used in Bodi-Tone because of this ability. 
We claim no credit for discovering these valuable 
i mts, each of which has a well-deserved 
place in established medical science. We claim 
only the credit for our successful Bodi-Tone for- 
mula, which is our own discovery, for the way in 
which we have selected, proportioned combined 
these great natural curatives, and for the health- 
making work waich Bodi-Tone has so well proven 
its ability to perform in the body. The curative 
forces which i-Tone so ably uses are the forces 
which have always existed in nature for the restor- 
ation of the body’s health. Many are regularly 
prescribed by good physicians in combination with 
such drugs as each doctor may favor, for there are 
wide differences of opinion among doctors of various 
schools. The exact combination used in Bodi-Tone 
is what gives it the far-reaching and thorough 
curative and restorative power that makes possible 
the remarkable cures experienced by. Bodi-Tone 
users, cures which prove the difference between 
Bodi-Tone and common remedies, cures which 
have won the gratitude of thousands. 


No One Is Too Old 
To Use Bodi-Tone 


This trial offer is open to all, freely, generously, 
without any age limit, for we are glad to prove at 
our own risk how Bodi-Tone acts in ailments of the 
old aswell as the young, to prove what it does for 
persons suffering from bodily weaknesses and ail- 
ments, whether from age or otherwise. Thousands 
of old men and women have sent for Bodi-Tone on 
trial, and found it put new fiesh on their bones, 
new Vigor in their minds, new vim in their muscles 
and new vitality intoevery vitalfunction, If there 
is anything wrong in any part of your body, if any 
organ isacting ina way which you realize and know 
is not right, send for Bodi-Tone on this trial offer 
and give ita chanceto set youright. If you do not 
feel right, eat right, sleemright, weigh right, work 
right and think right, now and all the time, put 
Bodi-Tone in command of your body for a few 
weeks. Let it marshal your bodily forces, let it 
line them up and work them into shape, until all 
are marching along, straight, strong and harmon- 
iously, in perfect time, tune and tone, for that is 
what Bodi-Tone is for and what it is doing for 
thougands. If the doctors prescriptions and ordi- 
nary medicinal combinations have failed, let this 
scientific combination of special remedies show 
and prove what it can do for you, Its greatest 
triumphs have been among men and women who 
had chronic ailments, who had used patent medi- 
cines and had doctored with their local doctors and 
out-of-town specialists, all without lasting benefit. 
It is because of its great work in these cases that 
all ehronic sufferers and persons with obstinate 
diseases are invited to try Bodi-Tone at our risk. 





When you use Boii-Tone you know just what you 
are using, know it is pure and safe and know you 
are taking the right kind of medicine to provide 
real help for the body. It contains nothing that 
your own fa: doctor will not endorse and say is 
@ good thing. It does not depend on killing pain 
with cocaine, opium, morphine or other dangerous 
drugs, It does not excite the body with alcohol, 
but it tones the body and cures its disorders with 
remedies nature intended to tone and cure the 
body when that power was given them, Thus, 
Iron gives life and energy to the Blood, Sarsapa- 
Trilla drives out its impurities, Phosphate an¢ Nux 
Vomica create new nerve energy and force, Lithia 
aids in the Kidneys and dissolves Rheumatic 





Proven By Time 


The health-making powers of Bodi-Tone 
have been fully proven by nearly ten a 
time, Overa million people have used it, for 
such troubles as ge gt Bad Stom- 
ach, Kidney, Liver and Bladder Ailments, 
Uric Acid Diseases, Female Troubles, Ner- 
vousness, Bowel, Blood and Skin A ffections, 
Dropsy. Piles, Catarrh, Anaemia, Sleepless- 
ness Grippe, Weak Back and General 
We esses. h one got a dollar box on 
trial, just as we offer it to you. Read the 
repo then send for a box and try it, 








Your Own Opinion Decides! 


When you use Bodi-Tone on this trial offer you 
take absolutely no obligations to pay one penny 


unless it benefits, nor to buy any medicine at any time. We leave it all to you—your opinion 
decides it. You will know if you feel better, if you are stronger, more vigorous and active, if your 
limbs and back do not pain © ny if your stomach or kidneys do not trouble you, if your heart or 


liver does not bother you. 
you used Bodi-Tone, if 


surely know if your organs are acting better than before 
th is returning. If you are not sure, don’t pay a penny for it. 





Muscular Rheumatism, Indigestion, 
Nervousness and Heart Smothering, 
GRAHAM, N. CAR.—Five years ago, when I got Bodi- 

Tone, I was a perfect wreck. I had Muscular Rheu- 


matism, Indigestion and Smothering of the Heart. 
smothered so I was almost past lying down 


I 

and I broke down completely. I could not bear to stay 
alone in my room, my Nerves were so bad. At this 
time I sent for a box of Bodi-Tone and began to 
improve almostimmediately after I started to take it. 
Soon my hands were untied and my feet set free. I 
started to de my work and have kept on ever since, 
working right along. Now, after five years, I can do as 
much work as any of the young girls, and am nearly 
sixty-five years old. Mrs. P. BR. INGOLD. 


Had Rheumatism, Eczema, 
Bad Nerves And Stomach. 


MIFFLINTOWN, PA.—I am a Veteran of theCivil War, 
and have been afilictedwith Rheumatism more or less 
ever since thattime. Finally I got to beso bad that. I 
had to go on crutches, I had Eczema on both of mg 
legs, for which I had used all kinds of so-called cures 

to no good. I gotso bad with my Nerves 
of late years that I could not sleep, but 
had to get up and walk about the house 
for relief. My Digestion was impaired, 
and when I would eat] would get such 
pains that I could hardly stand it. I 
sent for a trial box of Bodi-Tone about 
four yearsago. When I had taken half 


them or had any use for them. I kept 
on using Bodi-Tone for about three 
months, and by that time I was free 
from all pain. My Stomach was 0. K. and I could eat 
anything put before me. The Eczema was cured and 
my Nerves were allright. It is now four years since, 
ané none of those ailments have ever bothered me. I 


can sleep from the time I lie down until time to get up 


in the morning. I gained twelve pounds in good flesh 


in three months and my weight has remained about 
the same ever since. . F. SNYDER. 


Could Not Sleep, Was Very 


PO Sy And Short Of Breath. 

DER, KANS.—I am forty-five years old, and 

had not known what it was to be well fo0 fully sixteen 

years before I began to use Bodi-Tone. 

I could not sleep nights and would be 

up and down all through the night. I 

was Nervous, short of Breath and my 

Kidneys were in bad shape. I had 

Rheumatism so badly that I could not 

raise my arms to my head. I had 

doctored during that time with nine 

different doctors. Notone of them did 

me any real good. I did not know 

what a night’s sleep was until I sent 

fora trial box of Bodi-Tone and had 

taken it for a few days, when I got my 

first good sleep, I kept on taking it 

a until I had used five boxes. Now the 

curious and uneasy feelings have all left me, my 

Rheumatism is all gone and [I can sleep good. 1 have 

gained sixteen pounds in weight. This summer I have 

worked in the fields and have astonished my neighbors 
with my new health and strength. Mrs. IRA LINK. 


Trial Coupon 


Clipped from Pathfinder. 
Bodi-Tone Company. 
2100 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I have read your trial offer and want a dollar 
box of Bodi-Tone on trial. I promise to give it 
a fair trial and to pay $1.00 for this box when 
I am sure it has benefited me, If it does not 
help me I will not pay one penny and will owe 
you nothing. 








Town 





State. 





St. or R.F.D. 
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